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D FFIELD & COMPANY’S RECENT BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi 
“ THE CUCKOO’S NEST: A NOVEL OF MONTE CARLO” 


“The conversation is brilliant, the psychology subtle, and the characters of fine intellectual 
fiber. . . . Recommended to lovers of polished fiction.”’ — Chicago Tribune. $1.50. 


SECOND EDITION 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor “FAME’S PATHWAY” 


“A story exquisitely and poetically told; and the book follows so closely the facts of Moliére’s 
career as to be practically a biography of his early dramatic experiences a in the vivid aan 
of fiction. As a picture of the stage of Moliére’s period the novel a masterly 
—Baltimore Sun. Pictures ros “Job.” a "50. 

SECOND EDITION 


LG, — Marguerite Bryant “CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT, ROADMAKER” 


“ The story is well worth while: not many of the new novels of recent months are more so. It 
“a, 7 aii y has a distinctive quality, a strength that is convincing.”’— Brooklyn Daily Perc, | 
Helen Mackay “HOUSES OF GLASS” 


Stories and Sketches of Paris, illustrated by E. F. Folsom. A new book in paper covers, European —, 
“ They are all better oon the average of De Maupassant, and some of them press his best very close. 
genius.” — Watter LITTLEFIELD in Chicago Record-Herald. $1.00 net; by = ee1 0 OS. 





Pout Edition ‘ Fourth Edition 


o-Bungay ” in London is being received with an almost unanimous chorus of praise. Mr. W. L. CourTNEY 
x of it in the Daily Telegraph in the following ecstatic terms: ‘We think that 


“TONO-BUNGAY ” 


will prove to be Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ David Coppers ” ... One ofthe most significant novels of modern times, 
one of the sincerest and most unflinching analyses of the 20S hee Sirahny done noting to appromch tle Cook 
has had the courage to submit to his own generation. Mr. Wells has certainly done nothing to approach this 

both for courage and conviction.’ — Boston Evening Transcript. O postpaid. 
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Translated from the Italian Pad Mary G. pause, with an Introduction ; illustrated with reproductions of the 
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Edited, in modern English, with Introduction and Notes, by Epirm Rickert. [Illustrated by photogravures 
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William Eleroy Curtis “ONE IRISH SUMMER” 


Sketches and descriptions of Ireland and the Irish; ‘‘ One of the brightest, freshest, and fairest books about Green 
Erin that I have ever read.”— Hon. JAMES Bryce, British Ambassador to the United ote. Illustrated from 





64 photographs. $3.50 ; postage 10 cents. 
Hutchins Hapgood “AN ANARCHIST WOMAN ” 
“One of the most interesting human documents that has ever come under my +: Po oe Marxuay, in San 
Francisco Examiner. $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 
Elinor Glyn “ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA” 
“It is spiced with wit, its observation is sharp as a thorn.”—St. Louis Times. 
Frontispiece. $1.50. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S new novel 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN 


Its Author 


is a distinguished newspa- 
per man, an Editor on the 
staff of the American 
Magazine, widely known 
through his vigorous short 
stories, etc. 


Its Scenes 
are those of a city in the 
Middle West from the time 
of its settlement in the 
height of the “free soil” 
excitement to the present 
day. 


Its Hero 
is a dominant captain of 


is so genuinely real that it 
seems to grow involuntar- 
ily from the nature of the 
characters and the condi- 
tions of the times. 


Its Interest 
is intense. The leisurely 
fidelity to life in every line 
gives even the minor char- 
acters the reality of the 
folks one knows and loves. 


Its Americanism 
is its strongest feature, its 
life. No one will deny its 
realism, the vitality of its 


“The author tells the story with sincerity, 
justice, sympathy, and accuracy. Written 
evidently from the storehouse of personal 
experience, with such candor and truth that 
the narrative touches the tenderest mem- 
ories . . . the phases of life with the pas- 
sage of time are carefully and interestingly 
observed, and have rarely been so admir- 
ably portrayed. . . . The whole design is 
carefully, skillfully drawn . . . deftly woven 
into a fascinating romance. 


“It pulsates with humor, interest, passion- 


ate love, adventure, pathos—every page is 
woven with threads of human nature, life as 
we know it, life as it is, and above it all a 
spirit of righteousness, true piety, and heroic 
patriotism. These inspire the author’s 
genius and fine literary quality, thrilling 
the reader with tenderest emotion, and hold- 
ing to the end his unflagging, absorbing 
attention.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN 


FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION. SECOND EDITION READY 
BY THE END OF THIS WEEK. ORDER AT ANY BOOKSTORE. 
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TENNYSON. 


In our centenary celebration of the annus 
mirabilis which gave birth to Tennyson, Darwin, 
Gladstone, Poe, Holmes, and Lincoln, not to 
mention several other names of considerable 
importance, we pay, in unwonted measure, our 
grateful tribute to the famous dead. No other 
year in the history of the English-speaking 
peoples is comparable with the year 1809 in 
respect to the number of distinguished men 
who then opened their eyes upon a world which 
was to be made. better by their existence. Nor 
can we point to any coming year in which we 
will be called upon to celebrate so important a 
centenary group. 

It would be invidious to assert, taking the 
three greatest of these names into consideration, 
that one of them counts for more than the others 
in the history of human progress. The execu- 
tive who directed to successful issue the greatest 
war in modern history, the student of nature 
who the face of science and made 
a nev mould for the thoughts of men, the poet 
who achieved supreme distinction in the art of 
expression and fused in his perfect verse all the 
essential elements of the spiritual life, — each 
of the three embodies in his own sphere of ac- 
tivity the qualities that are summed up for us 
in the word greatness. Of Tennyson we simply 
say that he was the greatest English poet of his 
time, and all else is but amplification of that 
one indubitable fact. 

The present is not the best time for the full 
realization of that fact. We are at once too 
near the poet and too far away from him to 
take the most accurate measure of his stature. 
We are too far away in the sense that seventeen 
years have passed since he was a living presence 
who might any day enrich our lives with some 
new crystallization of spiritual truth, or impart 
some new prophetic vision to our eager sight. 
The awed grief which overwhelmed those of us 
who are now well past the mezzo del cammin 
when we realized that all his words had been 
spoken has had time to subside, and the reaction 
from that mood of exaltation has left us a little 
stolid, perhaps, or imperfectly appreciative of 
the debt which we acknowledged in all its mag- 
nitude when he was alive. It was possible to 
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write his obituary from a full heart in 1892, 
while in the present year of grace we have 
lapsed into semi-forgetfulness of that long-spent 
emotion. As the full heart fails us, however, 
the clear mind resumes its rightful control, and 
prepares for its final judgment. But in this 
sense we are still too near the poet to judge 
him with unclouded sight, to analyze values with 
nice discrimination, to view him objectively in 
the right perspective as related to his contem- 
poraries and the period in which they lived side 
by side. In the case of Poe, whose birth-year 
was the same, but who died at the age of forty, 
we have hardly yet got the proper critical focus ; 
how much farther we must be from that end 
in the case of Tennyson, who outlived Poe by 
forty-three years, and whose productive power 
was prolonged into extremest age ! 

Living, as we do, in the period of reaction 
that almost always follows upon the death of a 
great writer, it becomes pertinent to ask how 
far the reaction has gone, and what will be the 
position of the poet when both action and re- 
action —the vital influence of his presence 
among men and the yielding to other influences 
when that presence is withdrawn —are far-off 
things, say a hundred years hence. The New 
York “ Evening Post” said the other day that 
“to few who are under forty does Tennyson 
seem a real poet.” The statement is a startling 
one, surely not to be accepted without examina- 
tion and qualification. But youth is terribly 
critical, and the poetry that appeals to it must 
be up to date, and in touch with the current 
idiom. It is not unnatural that a young man 
should find more poetry in Mr. Kipling than in 
Tennyson, just as he may sincerely think Steven- 
son a greater writer than Scott. Of this latter 
judgment — and the former would fit just as 
well — Professor Trent recently said: “ It is 
naive because it illustrates so aptly the innocent 
and childish propensity to think that what we 
like much and know well must be great because 
it greatly impresses us. There are many reasons 
why certain modern writers should impress 
sophisticated readers more profoundly than old- 
fashioned writers of far larger calibre can 
possibly do. Unless, however, an author has 
appealed to all classes of readers through a 
fairly long period of time, it is merely a sign of 
enthusiasm, not an exercise of the judgment, to 
call him great in any absolute sense of the 
epithet.” Those who make such statements 


“mistake to paraphrase Tennyson— the thin 
murmur of their little cirele for the deep-toned 
utterance of the world of men.” 








But we think it likely that the youth of 
to-day do not care for Tennyson in anything 
like the degree in which the youth of the last 
generation cared for him. His phrasing is out 
of fashion, and his ideas are served up without 
the condiments demanded by a taste that has 
been vitiated by the reading of newspapers and 
popular novels. Moreover — and this is an 
important matter — the schools have taken him 
up, and the blight of the educational commen- 
tator has mildewed him. Now if there is any 
one thing of which the average boy or girl is 
more convinced than others, it is that the 
writers whose acquaintance he makes through 
the medium of a school course in “ English 
literature ” are outside the pale of healthy and 
rational human interests. Some tribute of 
formal respect must be paid them, in deference 
to the unaccountable prejudices of older people, 
and they may be allowed shelf-room in the 
library ; but it would be sheer hypocrisy to pre- 
tend that they were a source of pleasurable 
emotion to any person with red blood in his 
veins. 

Something like this, we imagine, is what the 
reaction amounts to in the case of Tennyson. 
He has become a “ British poet,” like Milton 
or another, to receive profuse lip-service, but 
otherwise to be left out of the reckoning. This 
is the treatment accorded him by the unthinking 
many ; the discerning few may still find in him 
one of the strongest spiritual forces of the 
modern world, but they find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade the multitude into acceptance 
of this truth. Meanwhile, the process of critical 
reflection is slowly sifting the mass of his work, 
realizing the relative values of its several parts, 
and shaping the final verdict. In this process 
of comparative valuation, some of the work is 
gaining and the rest losing. Certain of the lyrics 
and idyls have always been seen to have a per- 
fection too patent to be gainsaid by the most 
searching criticism. But other works—notably 
the longer ones — have had their ups and downs 
in the regard of serious judges. “ In Memoriam” 
holds its own, and possibly gains ; the “ Idylls 
of the King” are seen to be more faulty than 
we once thought them ; the beauty and vitality 
of “ Maud” are more apparent than they were 
in the early days; the dramas, now that we 
accept them frankly — except “ Becket” — as 
closet-dramas, have acquired a higher dignity ; 
the whole mass of the poet's later work is now 
felt to possess a richness and a ripeness that were 
not clearly felt while he was yet alive. These 
tentative suggestions seem to indicate, if but 
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roughly, the way in which sober criticism has 
dealt with the poet during the seventeen years 
since his death. 

As the poet and the age which he adorned 
recede from our view, we slowly gain that per- 
ception of their reciprocal relations from which 
the final formula of the Tennysonian equation 
will be worked out. Mr. Gosse has already re- 
minded us that for about half a century the ex- 
ample of Tennyson stiffened English poetry into 
something like immobility. Fluid during the 
romantic period of the early nineteen hundreds, 
its free movement was arrested by the domina- 
ting influence of this one poet, who created 
what seemed to be the type of supreme excel- 
lence, a form so finished that there was nothing 
for other poets to do but adopt it. Not until 
the century was nearing its decline was this 
controlling influence slackened, and the springs 
of fresh inspiration unsealed. It is a fact of 
tremendous significance that one poet should 
have had such supremacy for so long a time, 
and a fact that must loom large in the view of 
the future historian. Seeking to account for it, 
he will probably rest his case upon the union in 
Tennyson of a Virgilian perfection of style with 
a profound understanding of the human spirit 
and of the problems with which it has to grap- 
ple in an age of rapidly widening outlook, an 
age increasingly self-conscious, and bent upon 
the closest analysis of both nature and human 
existence. 

It is in about such terms as these that M. 
Faguet, in the “ Quarterly Review ” sums up 
his judgment. It has often been said that 
intelligent foreign opinion is more likely than 
our own to square with what will be the opinion 
of posterity, and, with that consideration in 
view, we translate from M. Faguet as follows : 
“Tennyson represents the meeting in a single 
man of all the forms of poetry which had shone 
during the preceding generation ; he profited 
by all the varieties of imagination displayed and 
unfolded before his time, collected and unified 
them in himself, fusing them with his own per- 
sonality, and expressing them anew in a form 
strictly his own, and consequently in a perfectly 
original manner. His temperament was such 
that he could feel very deeply what his prede- 
cessors had felt; his talent was to put these 
sentiments into new frames (fiction, revery, 
legend) ; his art was to invent rhythmical forms 
which left him in nobody’s debt. . . . He had 
romantic sensibility, and he expressed it with 
classical perfection.” For our own part, we 
should supplement this verdict, adequate as it 








appears from the artist’s point of view, by pay- 
ing tribute to the poet’s thought, which faced 
and penetrated the darkest and thorniest hedges 
of the mind, caught at least some glimpses of 
the light beyond, and ripened toward the end of 
the poet’s life into that « Wisdom heavenly of 
the soul” which is knowledge raised to its 
highest power. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE “SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION” OF Srmon New- 
coms made the pursuit of astronomy and mathe- 
matics as fascinating to him, and to many of his 
readers, as a romance — if that comparison be not 
too absurdly feeble. Compared with the stupendous 
mysteries of the stellar universe, what romance is 
worthy of a moment’s wonder? His death, July 11, 
at the age of seventy-four, deprives the world of an 
inspired and inspiring scientist and writer. Of his 
Nova-Scotian birth, his early coming to this country, 
his school-teaching in Maryland, his course at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, his subsequent educa- 
tional and astronomical employments, and his long 
list of honors from American and foreign universities 
and learned societies, any biographical dictionary or 
“Who’s Who” will inform those interested in his 
personal history. Also his “ Reminiscences of an 
Astronomer,” published in 1903, will be found to 
contain a most readable account of what he looked 
back upon as the leading events of his life. That 
book and his novel (written somewhat in the manner 
of Jules Verne’s and Mr. H. G. Wells’s pseudo- 
scientific imaginings) entitled “His Wisdom the 
Defender” are his chief contributions to general 
literature, although some of his severer studies — 
for example, his “ Popular Astronomy ” and “ Astron- 
omy for Everybody ” — are of a nature to interest 
any intelligent reader. Political economy, sociology, 
and finance also engaged his busy pen, and his 
researches in the construction and use of the tele- 
scope made him an authority in that department of 
applied optics. What is perhaps his most lasting 
monument is indicated in the opening sentence of 
his “ Reminiscences,” — “I date my birth into the 
world of sweetness and light on one frosty morning 
in January, 1857, when I took my seat between two 
well-known mathematicians in the office of the 
‘ Nautical Almanac’ at Cambridge, Mass.” 


THE PENDULUM OF POPULARITY has a curious 
way of swinging backward and forward, now toward 
glory, and again about as far toward depreciation or 
even vilification. Dickens’s fame, effulgent in his 
lifetime and for some years thereafter, suffered some- 
thing like eclipse for a period, but is again radiant 
as of old. Byron’s vogue has had similar alterna- 
tions. Even Shakespeare suffered at the hands 
of Voltaire a scornful severity of judgment that 
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write his obituary from a full heart in 1892, 
while in the present year of grace we have 
lapsed into semi-forgetfulness of that long-spent 
emotion. As the full heart fails us, however, 
the clear mind resumes its rightful control, and 
prepares for its final judgment. But in this 
sense we are still too near the poet to judge 
him with unclouded sight, to analyze values with 
nice discrimination, to view him objectively in 
the right perspective as related to his contem- 
poraries and the period in which they lived side 
by side. In the case of Poe, whose birth-year 
was the same, but who died at the age of forty, 
we have hardly yet got the proper critical focus ; 
how much farther we must be from that end 
in the case of Tennyson, who outlived Poe by 
forty-three years, and whose productive power 
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action—the vital influence of his presence 
among men and the yielding to other influences 
when that presence is withdrawn —are far-off 
things, say a hundred years hence. The New 
York “ Evening Post” said the other day that 
“to few who are under forty does Tennyson 
seem a real poet.” The statement is a startling 
one, surely not to be accepted without examina- 
tion and qualification. But youth is terribly 
critical, and the poetry that appeals to it must 
be up to date, and in touch with the current 
idiom. It is not unnatural that a young man 
should find more poetry in Mr. Kipling than in 
Tennyson, just as he may sincerely think Steven- 
son a greater writer than Scott. Of this latter 
judgment — and the former would fit just as 
well — Professor Trent recently said: “ It is 
naive because it illustrates so aptly the innocent 
and childish propensity to think that what we 
like much and know well must be great because 
it greatly impresses us. There are many reasons 
why certain modern writers should impress 
sophisticated readers more profoundly than old- 
fashioned writers of far larger calibre can 
possibly do. Unless, however, an author has 
appealed to all classes of readers through a 
fairly long period of time, it is merely a sign of 
enthusiasm, not an exercise of the judgment, to 
call him great in any absolute sense of the 
epithet.” Those who make such statements 
“‘ mistake—to paraphrase Tennyson— the thin 
murmur of their little circle for the deep-toned 
utterance of the world of men.” 





But we think it likely that the youth of 
to-day do not care for Tennyson in anything 
like the degree in which the youth of the last 
generation cared for him. His phrasing is out 
of fashion, and his ideas are served up without 
the condiments demanded by a taste that has 
been vitiated by the reading of newspapers and 
popular novels. Moreover — and this is an 
important matter — the schools have taken him 
up, and the blight of the educational commen- 
tator has mildewed him. Now if there is any 
one thing of which the average boy or girl is 
more convinced than others, it is that the 
writers whose acquaintance he makes through 
the medium of a school course in “ English 
literature” are outside the pale of healthy and 
rational human interests. Some tribute of 
formal respect must be paid them, in deference 
to the unaccountable prejudices of older people, 
and they may be allowed shelf-room in the 
library ; but it would be sheer hypocrisy to pre- 
tend that they were a source of pleasurable 
emotion to any person with red blood in his 
veins. 

Something like this, we imagine, is what the 
reaction amounts to in the case of Tennyson. 
He has become a “ British poet,” like Milton 
or another, to receive profuse lip-service, but 
otherwise to be left out of the reckoning. This 
is the treatment accorded him by the unthinking 
many ; the discerning few may still find in him 
one of the strongest spiritual forces of the 
modern world, but they find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade the multitude into acceptance 
of this truth. Meanwhile, the process of critical 
reflection is slowly sifting the mass of his work, 
realizing the relative values of its several parts, 
and shaping the final verdict. In this process 
of comparative valuation, some of the work is 
gaining and the rest losing. Certain of the lyrics 
and idyls have always been seen to have a per- 
fection too patent to be gainsaid by the most 
searching criticism. But other works—notably 
the longer ones — have had their ups and downs 
in the regard of serious judges. ‘ In Memoriam” 
holds its own, and possibly gains; the “ Idylls 
of the King” are seen to be more faulty than 
we once thought them ; the beauty and vitality 
of “ Maud” are more apparent than they were 
in the early days; the dramas, now that we 
accept them frankly — except “ Becket ” — as 
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the whole mass of the poet's later work is now 
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matics as fascinating to him, and to many of his 
readers, as a romance — if that comparison be not 
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list of honors from American and foreign universities 
and learned societies, any biographical dictionary or 
““Who’s Who” will inform those interested in his 
personal history. Also his “ Reminiscences of an 
Astronomer,” published in 1903, will be found to 
contain a most readable account of what he looked 
back upon as the leading events of his life. That 
book and his novel (written somewhat in the manner 
of Jules Verne’s and Mr. H. G. Wells’s pseudo- 
scientific imaginings) entitled “His Wisdom the 
Defender” are his chief contributions to general 
literature, although some of his severer studies — 
for example, his “ Popular Astronomy ” and “ Astron- 
omy for Everybody ”— are of a nature to interest 
any intelligent reader. Political economy, sociology, 
and finance also engaged his busy pen, and his 
researches in the construction and use of the tele- 
scope made him an authority in that department of 
applied optics. What is perhaps his most lasting 
monument is indicated in the opening sentence of 
his “ Reminiscences,” — “I date my birth into the 
world of sweetness and light on one frosty morning 
in January, 1857, when I took my seat between two 
well-known mathematicians in the office of the 
‘ Nautical Almanac’ at Cambridge, Mass.” 


THE PENDULUM OF POPULARITY has a curious 
way of swinging backward and forward, now toward 
glory, and again about as far toward depreciation or 
even vilification. Dickens’s fame, effulgent in his 
lifetime and for some years thereafter, suffered some- 
thing like eclipse for a period, but is again radiant 
as of old. Byron’s vogue has had similar alterna- 
tions. Even Shakespeare suffered at the hands 
of Voltaire a scornful severity of judgment that 
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tended to dim his lustre in the polite world for a 
season. George Sand appears at this moment to be 
one who, afterexcessive adulationand almost as exces- 
sive abuse, is again enjoying the changeable world’s 
favor. Zola and the realists would have it that she 
was lacking in truthfulness, others that she’ wanted 
originality, and the “Parnassiens” that she was 
faulty in form. Then came the reaction against this 
reaction, and critics like Taine, Brunetitre, Faguet, 
Bourget, and Lemaitre chose to speak in her praise. 
M. René Doumic, who may be remembered as the 
first Hyde lecturer at Harvard (1898), and who has 
recently been elected to the Academy, has issued in 
book form a series of lectures delivered last winter 
on the author of “Consuelo.” One paragraph from 
his closing chapter will indicate the writer’s high 
opinion of her. He says: “George Sand’s vocab- 
ulary is often uncertain, her expression lacks pre- 
cision and relief; but she has the gift of imagery, 
and her images are of an adorable freshness, be- 
cause, having always kept the rare faculty of wonder, 
she has not ceased to view things with the eyes of 
youth. She has the movement that captivates and 
the rhythm that lulls. She unrolls, with a certain 
slowness, but without embarrassment, the ample pe- 
riod characteristic of French prose at its best. It 
is impossible not to liken her to a broad river whose 
waters flow, limpid and abundant, between flowery 
banks and oases where the wayfarer loves to tarry 
and dream deliciously.” 


A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY IN ITS OWN BUILDING is 
probably nowhere to be seen except in Cleveland, 
where the kiridly generosity of a rich man has 
helped to provide the little ones with a Day Nursery, 
a Free Kindergarten, and a Public Library. Years 
ago Joseph Perkins, of Cleveland, built and equipped 
the nursery and kindergarten, and last year a son 
gave an adjoining lot of land to the city, half of the 
lot to be used as a playground and half to be de- 
voted by the Public Library Board to the purposes 
of a children’s library. The building was opened 
last September, and in its very attractive reading- 
room are to be seen shelves on all sides filled with 
books suitable for young readers and (an important 
detail) all within their reach. The purpose of the 
institution declares itself in every item of its equip- 
ment and ornamentation, and if the little ones fail 
to find happiness there they will hardly find it in 
heaven itself. But evidently they are not unappre- 
ciative. With a registered membership of six hun- 
dred and ninety, the library now circulates more 
than four thousand books a month. 


A CIVIL-SERVICE CONTEST FOR A LIBRARIANSHIP 
is a novelty soon to be witnessed in Chicago. The 
public library board of the city has determined, 
after conference with other authorities, to throw 
open to all librarians in the country the contest for 
the very desirable position of librarian of the Chicago 





Public Library. The office is one of large possibili- 
ties for usefulness and distinguished service, and 
incidentally assures its holder of a very good salary. 
The examination will be held August 10, and unsue- 
cessful candidates will not be mortified by the pub- 
lication of their names. The exact nature of the 
test appears from the following announcement: 
“ There will be no supervised or assembled examina- 
tions. On the day set for the test candidates will be 
furnished with a full statement of the conditions 
surrounding the Chicago Public Library, its resources, 
equipment, and field to be covered ; also a statement 
of the local conditions as to population, character 
of the same, and similar information calculated to 
place before the candidate the problem which con- 
fronts Chicago in the development of its public 
library. With this information before them, can- 
didates will be requested to reduce to writing a 
professional judgment of the proper administration 
of the Chicago Public Library. A paper thus pre- 
pared must be filed with the Commission on or 
before September 10, and must be the original work 
of the applicant. A full statement of education, 
training, and experience will also be required, sub- 
ject to careful verification by examiners.” 


THE SHAMELESS “FAKES” OF BOOK-AGENTS, and 
their success in fleecing people who ought to know 
better, have often been referred to in these columns. 
The case of a wealthy New York woman who was 
induced to pay $85,000 for an “extra-illustrated ” 
copy of a rejuvenated “plug” that any reputable 
dealer could have told her was worth at most but a 
few hundreds, is fresh in mind through the notoriety 
given it by some sensational court proceedings. But 
such exposures seem to do little to stop the traffic,— 
it may be, rather, that they encourage it by showing 
how easily the game may be tried by an operator 
sufficiently bold and adroit, and the enormous profits 
that come from it when successful. The whole 
dependence of the dishonest agent is of course upon 
the gullibility of human nature and the almost super- 
natural splendor of the “proposition” which he is 
able to present to the dazzled vision of his victims. 
“Fake” gold-mines or “fake” book-schemes, the 
game is much the same. 


A Bit OF BosTON-MADE SLANG, fresh from the 
innocent lips of a little Boston girl, will interest the 
curious student of colloquialisms and their origin. 
It appears that our little maiden of Beacon Hill was 
looking forward with extreme pleasure to a prom- 
ised outing, and she expressed herself as expecting 
that when the day arrived she and her companions 
would “startle the pigeons from their perch.” 
Naturally enough, her elders were struck by the 
strange expression and asked her whence she had 
got it. “ Why, it’s in ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’” was 
the ready reply, in a tone of surprise at such ignor- 
ance. The picturesque phrase was adopted by the 
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family circle, whence it soon began to spread, and 
one may expect to hear it before many months in 
Galveston and Tacoma. The parentage of much of 
our slang, and even of many exclamations con- 
sidered profane or vulgar, or both, might prove to 
be no less respectable than this latest example of 
vigorous and expressive English. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST LIVING NOVELIST, since the 
death of George Meredith, is by common consent 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, who has recently entered on 
his seventieth year. Like Meredith, he waited 
long for full recognition, and, like Johnson in his 
reproachful letter to Chesterfield, he could probably 
tell the public that its homage and its bounty are 
now too late to serve the end which, if bestowed 
years ago, they would have so acceptably met. But 
the great public is in this respect like the gods: to 
those who scorn its charities its arms fly open wide. 
It is gratifying to recall that Mr. Hardy’s fame in 
America is of rather earlier date than his recogni- 
tion in his own country — another of the many 
proofs we have given of a certain intellectual alert- 
ness and a warm-hearted readiness to acknowledge 
literary ability wherever manifested, even if we do 
sometimes pirate the products of foreign genius. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


SWINBURNE AND MAUPASSANT. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 

I am an interested reader of Mr. House’s letter, in 
your issue of July 16, quoting from Mr. Gosse’s remin- 
iscences of Swinburne. Mr. House corrects the too- 
picturesque account of Maupassant’s rescue of the 
English poet at Etretat in 1870. Mr. Edward Wright, 
in a recent number of “T. P.’s Weekly,” gives an ac- 
count of this accident, and of its sequel. The version 
I have seen is substantially as follows: 


‘**] was very young,’ says Maupassant in one of his rare 
scraps of autobiography, ‘and I was passing the summer at 
Etretat. One morning about ten o’clock I heard some sailors 
erying out that a man was drowning by the Petite Porte. I 
entered a boat with them, and we rowed to the rescue. A 
swimmer, ignorant of the terrible current that swept by the 
place, had been caught in it and carried out to sea. But 
before I arrived he was picked up by a fishing smack. In 
the evening I learnt that the swimmer was an English poet, 
Mr. Swinburne. He was staying at Etretat with another 
Englishman, and I received an invitation to lunch with them 
the next morning at their chalet. I was surprised by the 
appearance of Mr. Swinburne . . . a kind of fantastic appari- 
tion reminding me of the figures in Edgar Poe’s tales. He 
seemed almost supernatural, and his body was continually 
agitated by nervous tremors. 

“** Human bones were scattered about the tables, and 
among them was the flayed hand of a parricide. Around the 
room prowled an ape, whose grimaces were unimaginably 
droll. Full of frolic and mischief, it was not an ape, but a 
silent friend of its masters. 

** * Some days later I was again invited to lunch by these 
eccentric Englishmen. They bought a monkey from a dealer 
in wild animals at Havre in order to taste what roast monkey 
islike. It was being cooked when I entered the chalet. The 








smell alone upset me, and the frightful savor took from me 
all desire for meals of that kind. I never saw Mr. Swinburne 
pee 

** In‘ The Flayed Hand’ Mr. Swinburne becomes a French- 
man, and he is strangled in the night by the macabre object 
which hangs in his bedroom. But, as has been remarked, 
the story . . . is not as good as the ordinary run of tales in 
our popular magazines.” 

I think I am not the only reader of Tae D1at who 
would like to know the source of this strange “scrap 
of autobiography,” and whether the facts bear it out. 
My recollection of the study of Guy de Maupassant by 
M. Maynial, and of the biographical notes contained in 
the first volume of the fine new edition of his works 
issued from the press of the Imprimerie Nationale, does 
not include anything of the kind. I should be glad to 
know whether the incident of the Flayed Hand (worked 
over in Maupassant’s youthful story of that name), and 
that of the monkey-banquet, are to be regarded as au- 


thentic. W. B. Braxe. 
Bradford Hills, West Chester, Pa., July 19, 1909. 


SHAKESPEARE OR BACON ? 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

Perhaps no question is being forced upon the attention 
of students of English literature with more persistence 
than this: How can we prove that Francis Bacon wrote 
the plays that are commonly attributed to William 
Shakespeare? 

I desire to call attention to a line of proof which has 
been strangely disregarded. In looking about for a 
means of conveying to a distant posterity information 
which he was determined to withhold from those who 
knew him personally, Lord Bacon could not adopt any 
cipher, any veiled method of communication, which 
required that an Elizabethan printing-office should do 
its work carefully and accurately. The First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays (so-called) swarms with 
manifest misprints of many kinds. These would utterly 
dislocate and forever conceal any ordinary cipher mes- 
sage which had been entrusted to the text. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we look at the larger 
characteristics of the plays in order to find the veiled 
message that we are seeking. In particular, I wish to 
direct attention to one striking peculiarity which is 
present in all the plays ascribed to Shakespeare, with a 
very few exceptions; and these exceptions are in them- 
selves suspicious. I refer to the alternation of verse 
and prose. Delius and other scholars have studied this 
matter in some detail, seeking to find the law which 
governs this strange fluctuation in the outward form of 
the dramas; but they have missed entirely the larger 
message which I will now indicate. 

What is the natural symbolism of this feature of the 
plays? Could any interpretation be more natural, more 
unforced, more certain, than that which I express in the 
following double equation? 

Verse + prose + verse + prose =a streak of fat+a streak of 
lean + a streak of fat +astreak of lean = Bacon. 

It will surprise every reader of this communication 
to learn that, though I have convinced several persons 
by the above argument that Bacon wrote the plays in 
question, yet I myself still cling with a foolish fondness 
to the older view, and hesitate to become an apostle of 
the new faith. Apert H. Totman. 

Chicago, July 17, 1909. 
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Che Hew Books. 





A SERVANT OF HUMANITY.* 





It is now three years since the first volume 
of Mrs. Richards’s “ Journals, Life and Letters 
of Samuel Gridley Howe” made at last acces- 
sible the full history of that remarkable man’s 
earlier life —a period which was happily sum- 
marized in the title chosen for the volume, *“* The 
Greek Revolution.” The title of her second 
volume, which carries his story to the end — 
“The Servant of Humanity ’ — is equally apt. 
It might, indeed, have been given to both ; from 
his earliest days the service of humanity was with 
him a constant, brave, cheerful, absorbing pas- 
sion. One feels, however, a true distinction 
between the more adventurous and spectacular 
circumstances of the years when he was busy 
with the struggle between Greek and Turk, 
Christianity and Islam, liberty and old-world 
tyranny, and the habitually more quiet sur- 
roundings of his unwearied efforts at home to 
alleviate suffering, to illuminate darkness, to 
lighten the burden of the lowly. The first called 
forth his rare and buoyant aspiration of mind 
and of spirit; the second proved it constant, 
unbroken, unfailing to the very end. So, in 
giving us these two phases of him separately, 
his daughter, Mrs. Richards, has done well. 
She has done well, too, in letting him tell his 
own story; and she has done particularly well 
in the matter of self-restraint. A work impelled 
at once by enthusiastic sympathy and filial piety 
is in danger of fulsomeness. From this the 
volumes are refreshingly free. They present 
historical facts, no doubt, from the extremely 
definite point of view occupied by Dr. Howe ; 
they show us his friends and contemporaries 
from his own angle of vision ; wherefore, they 
can hardly be accepted as critical history. 
None the less, they are a faithful portrayal of 
how life appeared, during the ardent nineteenth 
century, —the century of Reform succeeding 
upon Revolution,—to an impetuous spirit 
intensely harmonious with the philanthropic 
aspirations of his time. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Boston 
on November 10, 1801. His father was a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, a fact which probably 
affected the son’s opinions throughout life. The 
dominant classes of New England at that time 





*Tue Jovurnats, Lire anp Lerrers or SAMUEL 
Grivtey Howse. Edited by his daughter, Laura E. 
Richards. With Notes by F. B. Sanborn. Volume I., The 
Greek Revolution, 1906; Volume II., The Servant of 
Humanity. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 





were mostly Federalists. No state of society 
ahd politics could have been more favorable to 
the growth of deeply implanted conviction, on 
the part of one ancestrally in opposition, that 
things are wrong because they are in the hands 
of the wrong people, and consequently that who- 
ever is in control of anything ought to be got 
out of it for the benefit of mankind. Dr. Howe 
was far too powerful a man — too practical, too 
orderly and efficient — to entertain any such 
fantastic doctrine of anarchy. Throughout the 
story of his admirable career, however, you feel 
an undercurrent of assumption that the under 
dog is the better beast, that whoever has him 
under may best be removed by a summary pro- 
cess of thrashing, and that he may more than 
probably be preserved from dangerous rabidity 
by a judicious dose of freedom and moral sua- 
sion, in varying proportions according to the 
cireumstances of his case. With some such 
prepossession, the boy went to school in Boston, 
took his degree at Brown College in 1821, and 
became Doctor of Medicine at Harvard in 1824. 
Before the end of that year he had already made 
his way to Greece, urged thereto partly by his 
enthusiasm for Byron. There, for years, he 
played his brave part — surgeon, soldier, knight- 
errant, friend and helper of a people striving to 
rise, — in such manner as the first volume of 
Mrs. Richards’s work has already set forth. His 
life-work would have been picturesquely and 
admirably memorable had it ended in 1832, 
when outspoken sympathy with Poland got the 
“ Hero of the Greek Revolution” for a while 
into a Prussian prison. 

It is possible, indeed, that the brilliant and 
daring work of those early years was as fruitful 
as any he ever did. Such spirit as his, infused 
generously into the atmosphere at once thrilling 
and stifling of eldest Europe, was needful to 
make Greece what Greece has become — living 
Greece once more. Distant from us, however, 
both in time and by the width of Atlantic and 
Mediterranean together, the result of that sep- 
arate period of his life seems splendidly indis- 
tinct, at least in comparison with that of the 
long and more coherent years which followed at 
home. There, beyond peradventure, you find 
his traces clear as ever, now when he has lain 
a third of a century in his grave. So long as the 
blind stay blind to light, or the feeble-minded 
to reason, those whom their misery touches will 
be forever happier for his work and his teach- 
ings. No work or teaching can avert suffering, 
or level the inequalities of Nature. None could 
have done more than his to alleviate them. In 
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Mrs. Richards’s new volume, he tells his story 
for himself. The teaching of the blind, the alter- 
ation — which he always believed a vital reform 
—in the traditional methods of education, the 
strengthening of the feeble-minded, succeed one 
another in turn, the new never supplanting the 
old, but rather adding itself thereto in the sum 
of a comprehensive philanthropic activity which 
seems always ultimate until you find it re- 
doubled and still inexhaustible. Such a tem- 
perament could not have lacked what must 
seem to some of us vagaries. He was as ready 
to welcome Kossuth as he had been to call 
into spiritual being the darkened soul of Laura 
Bridgman ; as passicnate in his opposition to 
slavery, and as relentless in sentiment to those 
who saw our national agony in other ways than 
his, as he had been merciful and benignant to 
idiocy ; and as devout, in his own unfettered 
way, as if he had never strayed from the fold 
of orthodoxy. He was an ardent advocate of 
Free Soil in Kansas, a devoted admirer of John 
Brown, a lifelong intimate of Charles Sumner. 
He was a leading spirit, the while, in the benefi- 
cent work of the Sanitary Commission, and in 
that which after the emancipation of the slaves 
inquired deliberately into the condition and the 
prospects of the Freedmen ; he was deeply con- 
cerned with the Board of State Charities in 
Massachusetts ; and in his old age he did his 
utmost to help on the Cuban Revolution, and 
to secure the annexation of Santo Domingo to 
the United States. Through it all, beyond 
most militant reformers, he kept his friends, or 
at least retained the cordial respect of those 
from whose friendship his restless and ardent 
sense of duty debarred him. The title of Mrs. 
Richards’s final chapter — “ The Good Knight 
without Fear and without Reproach ”— hardly 
seems hyperbolical; and no one would deny the 
truth of her simple words: “On January 9th 
(1876) his great spirit departed.” 

“Great”? seems none too great a word for 
him, as you lay the volume down. Yet the dead 
ride fast. Even in his own time he was not 
precisely dominant ; in ours his memory is per- 
haps dim, except with those who knew him, and 
with those to whom —as to the readers of his 
daughter’s pages —he must always seem still 
alive. Partly, no doubt, this is a matter of the 
happy accident that his wife—the most brilliant, 
accomplished, and beloved woman among the 
American reformers of the Nineteenth Century 
—was throughout the years of their union a 
figure as admirably well-known, in public and 
in private, as he; and that, years younger than 





he, she has survived to our own times, when we 
may fancy her, in the beautiful ripeness of her 
unbroken and serene old age, thinking of his 
seventy-five years as youthful. Partly, however, 
it is surely a matter of the restless comprehen- 
siveness of his unwavering philanthropy. Had 
he been only the hero of the Greek Revolution, 
he would have loomed more distinct; so if he 
had been only the Savior of the Blind, or the 
Creator of Reason in the Feeble-Minded ; or 
only a passionate Abolitionist, or a professional 
minister to the sufferings of our soldiery. The 
other men of his time were more willing com- 
pletely to concentrate their powers. The secret 
of his personality lay most of all in the certainty 
that wherever you found the powers of others 
concentrated for the welfare of the friendless, 
there you would find him urging on the work with 
all the intensity of an enthusiasm mature from the 
beginning and youthful to the end. That which 
pervades is never that which is most salient. 
One might criticise, beyond dispute. By no 
means all of us are sure that men are wiser than 
Nature ; that a life devoted to the strengthening 
of the weak may not prove in the end to have 
done troublous work by unwittingly weakening 
the strong. By no means all that was best in 
nineteenth-century New England was comprised 
in its philanthropy ; by no means all the philan-. 
thropists, high on their pedestals to-day, look 
stainless when you come to scrutinize them. Any 
reader of this volume who knows the period with 
which it deals, however, is abundantly able to 
make such comments for himself; and any to 
whom the period is strange may turn to these 
pages with full confidence that they truly set 
forth what seemed daily truth to a spiritually 


great man. Barrett WENDELL. 








KUROPATKIN’S ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 
WITH JAPAN.* 


“The General stands higher than any other 
Russian officer, not only in Russian opinion but 
in that of professional soldiers all the world over ; 
and if any human agency can change the deplor- 
able situation to Russia’s advantage, Kuropatkin 
may be the man to do it.” So wrote the Man- 
churian correspondent of the London “ Times,” 
in February, 1904, upon the announcement of 








* Tue Russian ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR. Being 
Historical and Critical Comments on the Military Policy and 
Power of Russia and on the Campaign in the Far East. By 
General Kuropatkin. Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay. 
Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.0., R.E. With Maps 
and Illustrations. In two volumes. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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General Kuropatkin’s appointment to command 
the Russian army then operating in Manchuria. 
It was indeed the irony of fate that elevated 
Kuropatkin to this command, because he, more 
than any other man in Russia, had striven to 
prevent the declaration of war. Better than any 
of his countrymen, he knew that the Empire was 
not prepared to draw the sword in the Far East, 
and he had sounded repeated warnings to the 
Tsar that the policy of exploiting Korea and 
ignoring the solemn obligation to evacuate 
Manchuria upon the conclusion of the Boxer 
rebellion would provoke the Japanese to arms 
_in defense of their interests. Nobody in Russia 
understood so well the military preparedness of 
the Japanese. He had visited the rival Empire 
and had studied her military and financial con- 
dition. But against his advice the Grand Dukes, 
and eventually the Tsar, who were interested in 
the timber exploitation on the Yalu, persisted in 
the ways of folly until war became inevitable. 
Kuropatkin’s commission of command was 
issued February 20, 1904 — two weeks after 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
the Russian and Japanese governments, and 
two days after the Russian declaration of war. 
Retiring from the position of War Minister, 
which he had held for six years, the General 
left St. Petersburg March 12 and joined the 
army at Liao-yang March 27. Nominally, he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Manchurian 
Army of Operations; but in reality, until 
October 25, 1904, he was subordinate to an 
officer not actually at the front, being designated 
as assistant to the Viceroy, Admiral Alexieff, 
whose headquarters were at Harbin. March 17, 
1905, he was superseded by General Linievitch ; 
so that the period during which Kuropatkin was 
in independent command was limited to approx- 
imately four and a half months. The principal 
events of those four and a half months were the 
capitulation of Port Arthur and the disastrous 
battle of Mukden. After the appointment of 
Linievitch to the chief command, Kuropatkin 
continued to serve in a subordinate position in 
command of the First Army until the close of 
the war. After was concluded, in Sep- 
tember, 1905, he remained in Manchuria super- 
intending the demobilization of the Russian 
forces, proceeding, upon the completion of this 
task in 1906, to his country seat, Sheshurino, 
in the province of Pskoff, where he entered upon 
a life of strict retirement. 
lt was while the work of demobilization was 
still in progress that the General undertook the 
preparation of his history of the war. The task 





was planned and executed on an ambitious scale. 
Of the four ponderous volumes in which the 
history was eventually published, the first was 
taken up with a detailed account of the battle 
of Liao-yang, written in large part by Colonel 
Tlinski, of the General Staff ; the second volume, 
prepared mainly by Colonel Bolkhovitinoff, 
dealt in similar fashion with the battle of Sha 
Ho; the third volume, on the battle of Mukden, 
and the fourth, a summary of the war, were 
written by Genera] Kuropatkin himself. The 
entire work was suppressed by the Russian Gov- 
ernment almost as soon as it appeared. For- 
tunately, however, it has been made possible for 
a translation of the most valuable portions to 
be given to English readers, in the two volumes 
at present under review. Volume I. of the 
translation contains the Translator’s Preface, 
the Author’s Introduction, and the first eight 
chapters of Kuropatkin’s original fourth vol- 
ume. Volume II. contains the remaining four 
chapters of that book, together with the Intro- 
duction and Conclusion of Kuropatkin’s third 
volume (discussing the antecedents and the con- 
sequences of the battle of Mukden), and two 
useful appendices. The English edition is much 
abridged, but for the student and the general 
reader alike it contains decidedly the most valu- 
able portions of the original history. 

What General Kuropatkin has sought to 
do is to interpret the events and results of the 
Russo-Japanese war in the light of the anterior 
development and present condition of the Rus- 
sien Empire. His earlier chapters take, there- 
fore, ihe form of a running sketch of the salient 
facts of Russia’s political, military, and economic 
history during the two hundred years since Peter 
the Great. These chapters are suggestive, and 
on the military side especially valuable; but 
they constitute, after all, only a background for 
the consideration of the principal subject dis- 
cussed in the book — namely, the reasons for 
the Russian reverses and the Japanese successes 
during the recent war. In genuinely illumina- 
ting and informing qualities, the four chapters 
devoted to this theme have not been surpassed, 
and it may be doubted whether the Tsar himself, 
were he so inclined, could speak more authori- 
tatively upon the subject. 

The causes of Russia’s failure in the war 
are classified by General Kuropatkin in three 
groups. The first comprises causes “ independ- 
ent of the war ministry ” — the lack of diplo- 
matic arrangements, such as Prussia enjoyed in 
1870-71, permitting the massing of the entire 
armed force against the enemy, the subordinate 
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part played by the fleet, the inferiority of the 
Siberian and Eastern Chinese railways, and 
the internal disorders in Russia, which affected 
the spirit of the army. The second group of 
causes includes those dependent on the War 
Ministry, for which officers in the field were 
not responsible — the delay in mobilizing the 
reinforcements for the Far East, the delay in 
promoting those who distinguished themselves 
in the field, the deficiencies in technical equip- 
ment and in the personnel of both officers and 
men. The third group— those for which offi- 
cers in the field were alone responsible — com- 
prise the absence of a true military feeling 
among the troops, the lack of determination on 
the part of commanders of all degrees to carry 
out the tasks entrusted to them, and the break- 
down of the organization under the stress of war. 
Viewing the question from the other side, Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin considers that the Japanese won 
in the struggle because of the preponderance of 
their fleet, their superior acquaintance with the 
theatre of land operations, their immense advan- 
tages in communication and the transport of 
supplies, their intellectual alertness and their 
readiness to profit by experience. “ But the 
principal thing,” concludes the writer, “« which 
gave success to the Japanese was their high 
moral tone. It made victory seem worth any 
sacrifice, and led directly to that determination 
to win which characterized all ranks from 
Commander-in-Chief to private soldier. .. . 
One thing is certain: that if the whole army 
had not been saturated with patriotism, if it 
had not felt the friendly support of the nation 
behind it, if it had not realized the supreme 
importance of the struggle, the endeavors of its 
leaders would have been in vain.” . Broadly 
speaking, says Kuropatkin, “‘ we underestimated 
Japan’s power, particularly her moral strength, 
and entered upon the war far too lightly.” 
Notwithstanding all of this, it is interesting 
to note—and herein lies the predominating argu- 
ment of the book — the author’s belief that the 
war was brought to a premature conclusion, that 
peace was declared at a moment when victory 
lay within Russia’s grasp, when her strength was 
at its maximum and when that of Japan had 
begun to ebb. The larger part of the army in 
the field is declared to have shared this convic- 
tion. The author maintains, in the first place, 
that at the time when peace was concluded 
Russia’s material forces were steadily growing. 
In evidence of this he cites the fact that during 
the war the carrying capacity of the Siberian 
Railway was increased sixfold, that at the end 





of the war the army, already a million strong, 
was still growing, and that the state of supplies, 
stores, and equipment far surpassed that obtain- 
ing when war was declared. It is maintained, 
in the second place, that the army had undergone 
marked improvement in morale, and the author 
tells at some length of the measures which were 
instituted during the period of his command to 
promote the spirit of earnestness and comrade- 
ship among the soldiery. And, finally, the 
attempt is made, with a certain measure of 
success, to demonstrate that in 1905 “the 
enemy’s army began to weaken in a moral as well 
as a material sense,” on account of the heavy 
casualties, the draft system, scarcity of funds, 
and the indifference to her successes which 
Europe and America were beginning to exhibit. 

That, in the midst of these conditions, the 
serious state of Russia’s internal affairs and the 
sluggishness of the Russian people compelled a 
premature abandonment of the war, is regarded 
by the author as an unmitigated calamity. 
“The consequences,” he writes, “of making 
such a peace, by which Japan was recognized 
as Russia’s conqueror in Asia, will have serious 
results, not only for us but for all of the Powers 
who have possessions or interests on that con- 
tinent. The ‘ Yellow Peril,’ the appearance of 
which has only recently been foreseen, is now a 
reality. Notwithstanding her victorious issue 
from the war, Japan is hurriedly increasing her 
forces, while China is forming a large army 
under the guidance of Japanese officers and on 
the Japanese model. In a very short space of 
time she and Japan will be able to pour an army 
of more than 1,500,000 into Manchuria, which, 
if directed against us, could proceed to take a 
great deal of Siberia from Russia, and reduce 
her to a second-rate Power.” 

It is apparent from this, and from other pas- 
sages that might be cited, that the author expects 
another war. Indeed, he proceeds to point out 
certain precautions which Russia must promptly 
take if she is to be prepared for the renewal of 
the struggle. She must be in a position inter- 
nationally to make use of all her troops against 
the enemy. She must have thorough railway 
communication with the Far East. She must 
prepare the waterways of Siberia for the carriage 
of heavy goods in bulk from west to east. She 
must move the army’s base as far as possible from 
Europe into Siberia. And—what is most impor- 
tant, and, one may add, most difficult —she must 
make ready to carry on a new war, not only with 
the army but with the whole of a patriotic nation. 

Freperic Austin Oce. 
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STAGE PLAYS AND POETICAL DRAMAS,* 


Among the plays published during the past 
winter and spring (and there have been this 
year more than usual) there have been all degrees 
of excellence. Some that need not be named 
seem to have been good pieces of work for 
amateur theatricals. Nor are such things to be 
slighted. For if one of the requirements of the 
drama at present be, as so many would have it, 
an educated theatrical management, certainly 
another requirement is an educated audience. 
And for an audience to have a good appreciation 
of the technical side of a play, nothing is better 
than to have had experience in writing and acting 
plays. So the more that sort of thing is well 
and intelligently done, the more people are there 
in the country who will want a good drama, and 
in time will have it. Plays that seem somewhat 
amateur in character are often excellent things 
in their own way, even though they do not call 
for much public notice. There are also, it must 
be added, a number among the year’s publica- 
tions which cannot come under this head, and 
which still fail of any real excellence, but prob- 
ably it will be best to pass over all such. 

Of the published plays that are really worth 
while, there are two kinds. One is the usual 
play, as we may call it—the stage-play, the play 
written for the stage and acted with more or less 
effect. Such, for instance, is Mr. Perey Mac- 
kaye’s “* Mater,” acted and published last fall. 
This play should perhaps have received extended 
notice at the time; and yet it may be as well 
that it did not, for though certainly a stage suc- 
cess, it was even on the stage a good deal of a 
disappointment, and that disappointment became 
more definite when the book appeared. One 
regrets not to be able always to admire Mr. 
Mackaye’s work, for his effort is so certainly in 
the right direction. Yet “ Mater,” although a 
clever piece (I feel sure) in stage technique, and 
undoubtedly amusing in presentation and in 
point, did not really come near the possibilities 
that it made obvious. The beginning of the 
play showed what might have been achieved : 
the end of the play seemed weak because it did 
not achieve it. The play gave a chance to get 
beyond the farce it really became, into something 

*Marer. An American Stuy in Corhedy. By Percy 
Mackaye. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Aw Encuiisuman’s Home. A Play in Three Acts. By 
Major Guy Du Maurier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Herakes. By George Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. : 





Hero.anp Leanper. A Tragedy. By Martin Schiitze. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








which, while amusing and entertaining, should 
yet show a reach after things of more account. 
That is the trouble with many American plays 
nowadays. They show at the beginning real 
dramatic possibility, and then develop into farces 
or melodramas, apparently because our play- 
wrights cannot conceive their ideas fully, or are 
unable to carry them out, or perhaps because 
they feel that the audience does not care for such 
matters. In “ Mater,” Mr. Mackaye had a fine 
and original conception. He seems to have 
begun with the notion of presenting the power 
of a brilliant and poetic but common-sense and 
human personality in the immense chaos of talk 
and bombast that prevails in America to-day. 
Mater could appreciate all the lyrics of her 
poetical son and her philanthropic daughter, 
yet she could go each one better by accomplish- 
ing through simple common-sense the things 
they sought to accomplish by exalted rhodomon- 
tade. Surely that was a chance: that is America 
in a nutshell; America is just the place for 
humanity to show itself among the heroics. It 
was a pity that Mr. Mackaye allowed tlis con- 
ception to slip away from him while he pursued 
a farcical and impossible intrigue between 
Mater and a stage politician. We feel a sense 
of disappointment which we should not feel if 
the author himself had not shown us what he 
might have accomplished. 

No such sense attends the performance or the 
reading of Mr. Du Maurier’s “ An Englishman’s 
Home’; just the reverse is the case. In this play 
one waits expectant through the terrible tedious- 
ness of the first act, wondering how any power 
can relieve such a proceeding from oblivion; and 
yet, as the play goes on, one becomes more and 
more absorbed, and, in going from one interest 
to a greater, sees that the sordid stupidity of 
the first act was an absolute necessity to the 
impression that is aimed at. The general point 
of the play is doubtless widely known: it presents 
an episode in an imaginary invasion of England 
by some other country, now vaguely mentioned 
as Nearland, elsewhere as the Empire of the 
North. The book bears out well the strong 
impression of the play on the stage, which comes 
chiefly from the contrast between the superficial 
sport-loving household of the English, and the 
foolish inexperience and ignorant courage of her 
volunteers, and the energetic business-like way 
of the Black Dragoons of Her Imperial Majesty. 
It is a hard hit at English life, — much of it 
well-deserved without a doubt, and much of it 
thoroughly appreciated over there. Yet it is 
not merely a hard hit : the author is an English- 
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man himself, and shows clearly the true manli- 
ness in the midst of the superficial foolishness. 
Indeed, even with the slight and stupid sport- 
mad boys and girls there are good points among 
the bad ones. The typical old John Bull, who 
at the beginning of the play is learning to play 
Diabolo with a book, turns at the end into a 
lion defending his home. But with all the strong 
and good hidden under the weak and foolish, 
there is not enough, in the general impression, 
to cope with the business-like way of doing things, 
the reckoning with realities, of the foreigners. 

But one need not take the play simply as a 
criticism, needed or not, upon the English. Per- 
haps the same sort of criticism is needed here, 
though I think that we in America need more 
the criticism that Mater might have given had 
she been so disposed, the criticism of a warm 
heart and a clear head upon our wonderful 
exhibitions of buncombe and bustle. The warn- 
ing of “ An Englishman’s Home” may not be 
particularly necessary for America, yet it has a 
significance wider even than America; it has 
that appeal to human nature itself that, where 
it is sure and clear, makes a thing great. The 
remarkable power of M. Rostand, I used to 
think, was because the courageous Cyrano and 
the slight Duc de Rostand were both such typi- 
eal figures, giving us a feeling of kinship either 
with the man who knew himself to be greater 
than the world could ever rate him, or else with 
the man who saw in the world opportunities that 
were his, and yet were too great for him to 
master. In somewhat the same manner, Mr. 
Du Maurier’s play has its universal appeal, for 
everyone can feel the force of this tremendous 
contrast between the light-hearted superficiality 
that is content to amuse itself from day to day, 
and the energetic realism that forges ahead 
slowly in the line of fact. 

Yet even here such an impression as this 
would fail to make the play effective were it not 
that it was well-written. And it is a consider- 
able triumph that without the aid of variation 
of circumstance and with little of strong char- 
acter Mr. Du Maurier has made a play of 
absorbing interest even to those who dislike the 
melodramatic fusillades that seem to be neces- 
sary. Not only are the general lines of the play 
well-conceived, but the details are effectively 
worked out in character as well as in situation. 
It is true to life and uninfluenced by conven- 
tion.* Reggie Brown, for instance, instead of 
being roused by the great crisis to become a 
hero, remains Reggie Brown to the end ; his 

* Except in the end of the play as given on the stage. 








sister Maggie is full of a desire to help and be 
of use, but has no single practical idea of what 
todo. All this is realism; it may be that the 
spectator will think the realism of the first att 
too strong, there is certainly no let-up in the 
dead-level of stupidity exhibited by touch after 
touch. Yet not one touch is wrong, and it is 
probable that each one is necessary to the con- 
trast which is the life of the piece. 

It is something of a change to turn from “ An 
Englishman’s Home” to Mr. George Cabot 
Lodge’s ** Herakles,” and one may inquire why 
the two should come into the same article. The 
first answer is that both are dramas ; which some 
may think as satisfactory as it would be to say 
that both were books. “ Herakles” is a poetic 
drama, a drama reminiscent of the Greek, 
although I am not sure that Mr. Lodge felt 
himself much bound by the canons of Athenian 
tragedy. It is, then, not so much a stage-play, 
but rather a poem, which the poet has chosen to 
cast in dramatic form. I am a little more doubt- 
ful than I used to be as to how far dramas of 
this sort are comparable with plays written for 
the present stage. A view of a Greek or a 
Latin play, which one may easily have nowa- 
days on some university occasion, — indeed, a 
view of an Elizabethan play in Elizabethan 
fashion, — is likely to take us so far from all ordi- 
nary dramatic conceptions that we cannot make 
any sort of comparisons with the plays we are 
used to. 

One comparison with the acting drama we 
can make. We can assure ourselves that 
‘“‘ Herakles” is a very fine piece of work, and 
that it makes a strong appeal to noble emotions 
as a great play should. It is full of delightful 
poetry, to which one will recur over and over 
again ; but it has also its main appeal, or im- 
pression, by which we may think of it as a defi- 
nite whole rather than a mere collection of 
interesting facts. From its main idea, as I 
understand it, I entirely dissent ; but there can 
be little doubt that the idea is well conceived 
and strongly enforced. At the very beginning, 
almost with the first words of the weary poet and 
the chance-met woman, we are impressed with 
the idea of something of reality behind the beau- 
tiful imaginative lines which otherwise might 
absorb our minds like the figures and costumes 
and scenery at the theatre. We have not 
space to run through the development, — the 
hunger of the world for something finer and 
nobler than their life yet gives, the appearance 
of Herakles, restless but full of powers and pos- 
sibilities, the recognition, and, as we may say, 
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self-recognition, — but it is foolish to try to give 
the idea. One would only spoil the poet’s con- 
ception, which one ought to get only as he gives 
it. Mr. Lodge has taken old names and stories 
and given them essential reality once more. I 
suppose it is not the reality that they had to the 
Greek; but that is a matter of archeology. 
More to the point is it that in these figures, — 
the Poet, the Woman, Herakles, Creon, — we 
have not merely vital personalities, but person- 
alities of Life as we know it. Not in the cir- 
cumstance in which we see it, of course; but 
then, even in Mr. Du Maurier’s play, the cir- 
cumstance, though more carefully worked out, 
is really a minor point. It is not life in the 
form in which we know it, but certainly there it 
is, with its pulsings and its possibilities, very 
fine, very wonderful, very august. 

I ask myself now and then how the play 
would seem on the stage; and always return to 
the idea that nowadays we cannot appreciate 
poetry when recited, as those did who could not 
read. I do not suppose Mr. Lodge had the 
stage in mind when he wrote ; but that is not 
important, for everything is good on the stage 
that people like to see, whether meant for the 
stage or not, and I would far rather see this than 
much that is actually meant for the stage. And 
however that be, the poem as read is satisfying 
to the lover of noble thought and lovely imagery. 
Whether it be really a dramatic development, 
I cannot be so sure ; but still the drama is a 
remarkable achievement, and one of which we 
may well be proud. 

There is little room left for a word on Mr. 
Martin Schiitze’s “ Hero and Leander.” Cast 
in a less classic form than Mr. Lodge's poem, 
more modern in its rendering of the life and 
color of Greek life, this poetic drama aims at 
and gives a different impression. Lacking, as 
I must think, the power of conceiving its motive 
that seems needful to impress strikingly the 
mind, it yet has very considerable imaginative 
power, both in its figures and its details, and in 
the curious directness of its verse. With all its 
modernity, however, it has a classic beauty of 
clearness and outline that gives it an especial 
and singular charm. 

These plays are all worth reading. Perhaps 
they interest me too much, as representing phases 
of current literary feeling, to appreciate them 
quite correctly in and for themselves. Still, 
even without regard to literary feelings and 
fashions, they certainly have in them much that 
is well worth while. 

Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 





ARTHUR SYMONS AS A CRITIC.* 


Mr. Arthur Symons’s “ Book of Theory,” as 
he calls it in the sub-title, is much more than a 
new edition of his “« Plays, Acting, and Music”; 
more, I mean, than is implied usually by the 
words. He has omitted, added, and changed, 
until one who possesses the first edition will feel 
it necessary, in order to keep up with Mr. 
Symons, to own this later volume. The volume, 
moreover, is intended to form one of a series in 
which the author’s critical method as applied to 
literature and the arts may be set forth. The 
completion of the plan is not probable, in view 
of the deplorable news that comes with regard 
to Mr. Symons’s health: his working days, it 
would appear, are over. 

At its worst, Mr. Symons’s criticism has an 
effect of the higher journalism: it is a review, 
done for an occasion. The suggestive paper on 
Paderewski is an example. But it is delightful, 
and not without penetrating appreciation and 
flashes of eloquence. At their best, on the other 
hand, these brief impressionistic talks on the 
great things of creative endeavor reveal a poet 
sensitive to beauty and insistent on testing all 
Art, subjectively but surely, by the test of 
wsthetic pleasure and that higher pleasure that 
is of the soul. The pages fairly teem with sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and brilliant remarks, the 
style in which they are conveyed being noticeable 
for its warm sensuous simplicity. 

This poet-critic’s theory is not difficult to 
state, and it is a sound one, to my mind. It 
may be summed up in two sentences of his own : 
“In all forms of art, the point of view is of 
more importance than the subject-matter”; and 
“art has to do only with the creation of beauty.” 
This insures breadth of view, because it escapes 
the danger of making technic the final word : 
with Symons, personality is the precious thing 
which must codperate with technic to produce 
the desirable Beauty. And he would include 
among his artists (since they make beauty) the 
actor, the dancer, and the pianist ; they create 
what is lovely for an instant, but that is enough, 
for “‘ art is concerned only with accomplishment, 
not with duration.” 

Mr. Symons varies in manner according as 
his subject influences him. When discoursing 
of the drama, he is keen, witty, full of fresh 
thought ; when music is his theme, he is pre- 
dominately the poet ; if he discusses painting, 
the wsthetic seems to the fore. But above all, 


*Piays, Actina, anp Music. A Book of Theory. By 
Arthur Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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his work is suggestive ; that perhaps is the mis- 
sion of the impressionist in criticism, —to drop 
seed-thoughts, to arouse by charm of manner, 
to make us think. I find his book, therefore, 
helpful and attractive, and am saddened by the 
reflection that such a man in what should be the 
full prime of his powers must cease from his lit- 
erary labor. But Mr. Symons has come a long 
way forward since the “ Yellow Book” days, 
when he was grouped with the extremists and 


degenerates. Ricuarp Burton. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF THE RACE.* 


Leo Frobenius is one of the best-known of 
German ethnographers. His Ursprung der 
Afrikanischen Kulturen is one of the most 
suggestive and illuminating of books upon Cul- 
ture History. Preéminently a student of things, 
he has brought together a remarkable private 
collection of ethnographic objects, and has dili- 
gently worked through many European museums 
to acquaint himself with their contents. He 
has been a special student of primitive warfare, 
of the bows and arrows of the world, of masks 
and their use and meaning. His studies have 
centered upon Africa, and he has now made two 
great expeditions into the continent — one into 
the Kasai region of the Congo Free State, the 
other into the Kamerun. The narrative of the 
earlier of these journeys has been printed, and 
contains much valuable information and sugges- 
tion. Most of his writings exist only in German, 
and therefore those who desire the advance of 
knowledge and interest in ethnographic science, 
among non-professional readers especially, will 
welcome the appearance of one of his most pop- 
ular and least technical works in an English 
translation. 

“The Childhood of Man” appeals chiefly 
to a popular audience. To the serious student 
or the ethnologist, its value is more suggestive 
than informative. Frobenius is independent 
and bold toa degree. His fellow-workers do not 
assent to many of his most cherished dogmas, 
and much of his most brilliant work is viewed 
with serious misgiving or open hostility by 
them. What he writes is always interesting, 
often original, and usually deserves considera- 
tion. The alternative title of the book before 
us states it to be “a popular account of the 
lives, customs, and thoughts of the primitive 
races.” The book consists of thirty-two chap- 


* Tue CuitpHoop or Man. By Leo Frobenius. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 








ters, essays really, upon practices of savage and 
barbarous life. Some of the subjects presented 
are discussed in a single chapter ; for the elucida- 
tion of others, several chapters each are needed. 
This unevenness of importance in the topics 
treated is a defect in the book. There is no 
serious development of all the phases of the 
life of lower cultures, but rather the stringing 
together of a series of disconnected essays. 
Such topics as tattooing, drums, drum-language, 
skull-worship and head-hunting, ancestor wor- 
ship and fetichism, secret societies and masks, 
the path of the sun, early history of war and 
warlike peoples, are specialties of the author, 
and their presentation is at once most informa- 
tive, most suggestive, and most dangerous. 
The greater part of Frobenius’s material is 
drawn from Africa and Melanesia; some is 
from Polynesia, some from America. His best 
material and his real value in discussion is in 
the African and Melanesian field. He is at his 
worst in discussing American themes. Thus, 
the chapter upon picture-writing and decoration 
is a poor rehash of two well-known and easily 
accessible Bureau of American Ethnology 
papers. Were there an object in the chapter, 
or were the material well used or the matter 
carefully digested, we should not complain. 
One can but be surprised at Frobenius’s use of 
the term “ primitive.” Surely the bulk of the 
populations upon which he draws most heavily 
for material are far from primitive. The book 
is illustrated with more than four hundred cuts, 
mostly of artefacts. 

Dr. A. H. Keane has edited and translated 
the work. His contributions to ethnology and 
ethnography are so many and serious that criti- 
cism seems ungracious. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that he has made an unwarranted and 
undesirable addition to Frobenius’s book. The 
author himself would have improved the work 
by omitting all the American Indian material ; 
he is not well acquainted with our field, either 
as a museum worker or field investigator. Dr. 
Keane further weakens the book by introducing 
eight full-page plates reproduced from “ exces- 
sively rare water-colours belonging to the British 
Museum.” They are over three hundred years 
old, ‘* being taken directly from the volume of 
admirable drawings in water-colours executed 
by John White, one of the pioneer settlers in 
Virginia, to which he made five voyages and of 
which he was, for a short time, made Governor 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. . . .”” The pictures are 
interesting enough in themselves, but they have 
nothing whatever to do with this book; they do 
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not fit the plan, or the style, or the argument. 
Nor does the information accompanying them as 
legends help us much. The pictures have, per- 
haps, sufficient interest to warrant their inde- 
pendent publication with descriptive and explan- 
atory text, historical citations, references, and 
the like; but here they are thrown away. It 
is a pity that Dr. Keane has not given them to 
us in the way indicated, rather than in this 
work. FREDERICK STARR. 








PIOUS MEDITATIONS FROM THE 
QUARTER- DECK .* 


Religious literature, reflective and devotional, 
hardly stands any longer at the bar of general 
criticism. Its standards are too narrow, its 
purposes too restricted. It commends itself, if 
at all, to a circle which radiates from the same 
centres of belief. Those belonging to another 
spiritual habitat easily fall into indifference 
or repulsion. “The Harvest Within: Being 
Thoughts on the Life of a Christian ” is a work 
of devout and disjointed meditations, springing 
from a narrow and inflexible creed. It must 
be chiefly of interest to those who share its 
convictions. 

One is somewhat surprised to find Saul 
among the prophets — to find Captain Mahan, 
who deals with naval affairs so lengthily, inter- 
estedly, and jauntily, also one of those who 
hold to and unfold religious impressions in a 
manner consonant with the ministry. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, such a union is not strange. 
John Newton found the deck of a slaver a not 
unfavorable place for devout reflections. Our 
religious life, like our ships, may be built with 
compartments. We hope in extremity to be 
saved by opinions carefully divided from our 
daily activities. The chief feature of our faith 
seems at times to be the quickness and decision 
with which we can shut it up within itself. 
Naval thought, naval forecast, and a national 
life to be built up by naval skill, may not be 
inharmonious with a spiritual world chiefly 
permeated with the sense of power. Napoleon 
looked at military preparation as the assurance 
of safety in the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. He filled the world with violence, 
and then regarded violence as giving the clue of 
action. The pious thoughts of Captain Mahan 
stand, in his own mind, in no collision with the 
naval policy of a nation. Devout faith main- 
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tains its footing with the ready exercise of force. 
It is a mistake to suppose that religious beliefs 
and social beliefs at war with each other cannot 
be entertained in the same minds. They may 
be so separated and so united that they make 
good deficiencies and give plausible terms of con- 
duct. The incongruity of incongruous things 
may be lost to the intellect and yet be present 
in character. 

The progress which religious thought has 
made, and is still making, lies chiefly in find- 
ing the medium of communication and interpre- 
tation between us and the spiritual world more 
continuous, more empirical ; a bridge on which 
the feet may continually pass and repass though 
its two abutments are wide apart. The method 
in religious inquiry has not been uplike that 
in the early research into the formation of the 
world. A cataclysm was always close at hand 
ready to explain any change. Constructive forces 
were overlooked or underrated. The feeling did 
not prevail that these forces gave rise to every 
apparent cataclyism, and that each cataclysm 
returned at once to these usual activities. 
Religious beliefs have propagated each other, 
and no need has been felt of a constant reference 
to some familiar experience open to us all. The 
world, physical and spiritual, lies between us and 
God, the most undeniable and explanatory proof 
of his being and government ; the nearest, plain- 
est, and most constant of his activities. This 
perpetual presence we have dealt with carelessly, 
as if we had some other and better terms of 
apprehending him. 

The world, as spiritual as it is physical, spir- 
itual always and everywhere in formation and 
development, instead of being regarded as a con- 
stant revelation, has been looked on as an island 
on which men have been marooned, to make 
what gains they can of it. The world, the flesh, 
and the devil have been alike hostile to redemp- 
tion, and the remedy against them has partaken 
of the nature of extermination. The divine work 
has been but partially understood, and we have 
striven to partake of it without being in har- 
mony with it. A partial revelation has received 
a harsh rendering, and by means of it we have 
been brought into conflict with the habitual rev- 
elation which envelopes us with spiritual incen- 
tives. An historic Bible, Hebrew Psalmist and 
Prophet, one phase of growth and disclosure, 
have been employed to limit and arrest the 
progress to which they were designed to con- 
tribute. They are what they are by appealing 
to the human mind, and working with it in its 
own channels. We are thought to have rational 
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powers sufficient to discover the authority of 
truth, but not sufficient to understand and grow 
by the truth itself. 

This is seen in the distrust, extending even to 
conflict, which grows up between morality and 
religion. Morality stands for the knowledge 
which, by insight and experience, we come to 
attain of the relations in conduct which we bear 
to our fellowmen ; the germs by whose develop- 
ment we are made ready for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Religion often establishes itself on 
some narrow dogma, as that of justice, and so 
renders but little heed to the patience, repent- 
ance, and forgiveness finding way in the social 
world. There is a substitution in thought of 
God's righteousness and God’s gifts for our 
righteousness and gifts ; as if we might have an 
experience of God’s excellence and favor aside 
from our own attainment. He that truly mag- 
nifies human power, equally magnifies divine 
power of which it is the highest expression. Our 
author thinks that what we call “ human hero- 
ism comes to us because we reject the power that 
God supplies.” When the human mind acts 
successfully, when it interprets. correctly the 
divine plan and concurs with the divine method, 
it is most conspicuously religious. It is a strange 
antagonism which is established between divine 
wisdom and human wisdom, divine goodness 
and human goodness. “In nothing,” says our 
author, “‘ was more conspicuous the downward 
tendency of a recent falling from faith than 
when the man said of the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘ These things I accept, not because Christ said 
them, but because they commend themselves to 
my conscience, to my own moral sense.’ It 
would be difficult to phrase more pathetically 
the distinction between human righteousness 
and God’s righteousness.”” When the two cease 
to be identical, cease to illustrate and sustain 
each other, the spiritual world will drop into a 
confusion to which there can be no redemption. 
There is a religion in which salvation seems to 
consist in saving unbroken its own intellectual 
connections, and hardly at all in bringing to the 
world an harmonious extension of every just 
impulse, every kindly feeling. We do not say 
of this faith that it does no good, or of “The 
Harvest Within ” that a considerable share of 
it is tares which the reapers, in the final gather- 
ing, will be charged to separate from wheat, for 
this is the common lot of all human thought ; 
but we do say that if the tares and wheat are 
to grow together it would be wiser to sow the 
purest seed we have. The winnowing process 
of the world takes place in the world itself: the 





winds scattering the light and vagrant material 
and letting the heavy kernels fall to the ground. 
Weare content to wait for these living agencies 
to separate, in the future as in the past, the good 
and the evil which men are still so freely con- 
founding. Joun Bascom. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A valuable addition to the Dent- 
Maemillan series of volumes on 
“ Medizval Towns” is one which tells 
“The Story of Pisa.” Few travellers in Italy give to 
Pisa the time that it really deserves. Either they 
stop over one train en route from Genoa to Rome, 
or they take a single day’s excursion to it from 
Florence. In either case, there is a tradition that 
the Leaning Tower and the buildings of its group 
are “all that is worth seeing.” Few, perhaps, 
realize that Pisa is one of the most ancient cities of 
Italy, was famous when Rome was but a hamlet, and 
that it once treated on terms of equality with Chris- 
tian Emperors in Germany and in Constantinople, 
with Moslem Soldans in Bagdad and in Alexandria. 
To deal with this long and varied history — Pre- 
Roman, Roman, Lombard, Medieval, Florentine, 
and Italian —in brief space is not easy, but it has 
been done successfully by Mrs. Janet Ross in the 
opening hundred pages of this volume. The parts 
which the modern traveller will perhaps value most, 
however, are the three hundred pages that follow, 
containing the description of the city with drawings 
by Miss Nelly Erichsen. Besides interesting chapters 
about the most conspicuous “sights,” the traveller 
will find a great deal usually ignored by the guide- 
books, especially the history of its palaces and the 
people who have occupied them from time to time. 
‘“‘ No lovelier street can be seen in the whole world,” 
wrote a traveller, in the year 1425, of the Lung’Arno; 
and although only two or three of the palaces seen 
by him have survived, his description is almost, if 
not quite, true to-day. For although less picturesque 
in its buildings than the Lung’ Arno of Florence, it 
surpasses it in beauty of line. The Arno itself is a 
statelier stream here than at Florence; broad and 
full, it has gathered the waters of many affluents 
and rushes swiftly through the city as if eager to 
reach the sea. Congenial to poets, Pisa has always 
proved. Shelley said, “Our roots never struck so 
deeply as at Pisa”; here Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning spent the first winter of their 
married life, and here she gained courage to offer 
him her “Sonnets from the Portuguese”; here 
Giacomo Leopardi found renewed health and spirits, 
and wrote: “In April, after two years, I made 
verses again, real verses as in the old days, and with 
the heart of long ago.” Whoever goes to Pisa with 
this book in his pocket will be sure to come under 
the spell, and will wish to remain weeks instead of 


hours. 





The city of the 
Leaning Tower. 
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Cur Ghee Professor John B. Smith, author of | who are surest of surviving; and of the two, he 
our insect “Our Insect Friends and Enemies” | thinks Emerson the greater, because while Long- 
neighbors. 


( Lippincott), has brought his sub- 
ject home to us in a way that admirably combines 
the scientific and the practical. The housekeeper who 
wishes to know more about the “ hexapod” that is 
troubling her than merely its name, the farmer who 
wishes to know what insects are helpful and what 
harmful, and the casual person in search of general 
information, will all find here what is wanted. 
Having carefully marked off the insect from other 
animals by defining it as “a ringed animal with 
six jointed legs, breathing by means of air tubes or 
trachew,” the author goes on to treat of it in its 
relation to plants, to other insects — having regard 
to that balance of survival so important to man but 
so little understood by him — to other animals, to 
man, and especially to the farmer. A final chapter 
is given to the “ War on Insects,” and is full of the 
kind of wisdom that can be assimilated and applied. 
There is a colored plate of the commonest insects as 
a frontispiece, and the illustrations from microscopic 
slides, much enlarged, are numerous and plainly 
marked. One might gather from these illustrations 
that all insects, with their goggly eyes, their bristly 
legs and horn-like antennz, would be uncomfort- 
able and dangerous neighbors ; but Professor Smith 
assures us that on the whole they probably do more 
good than harm. He says, for instance, that “were 
all insect scavengers removed at one time and all 
dead animal and vegetable material left to other 
decays, the foulness and noxious odors that would 
be thus let loose are beyond all description.” As 
an example of their usefulness in fertilizing plants, 
he gives the history of fig-growing in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and shows how “a new industry, absolutely 
depending upon a minute hymenopterous insect, was 
finally established on a firm and scientific basis.” 
Of the family of insects, he says in his preface: 
“Their presence or absence may make all the dif- 
ference between sickness and health, irritation and 
comfort, poverty or wealth, or, on the other hand, 
wealth and poverty.” The service which this book 
renders in giving us accurate and easily available 
knowledge on this little-understood subject is ines- 
timable. — 
It may seem a curious thing that a 


Rummages 
in several scholar and college professor like Mr. 
erasures. Harry Thurston Peck should be so 


prone to leave his academic labors in Latin to exhibit 
himself to the reading public in the guise of a student 
of anything else. His latest contribution to the book- 
sellers is “Studies in Several Literatures” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). The “studies” are chiefly from 


English, American, and French literature, and being 
lightly and plausibly set forth they may serve to 
beguile an otherwise idle hour at a summer resort. 
If, however, we desire to estimate them more seri- 
ously, it will be enough to read the essay on Emerson. 
Emerson and Longfellow, Professor Peck thinks, are 
the greatest American authors, or at least the two 





fellow has “beauty and fitness of form” Emerson 
has “intellectual quality.” We may suppose of the 
latter, then, that he is worth serious effort. But if 
we look to see what Professor Peck has to say on 
Emerson’s intellectuality, we find only that Emerson 
has no system of philosophy, that he is a fountain of 
isolated thought, that he was a champion of intel- 
lectual freedom, that he gave supreme devotion to 
the doctrine of an intense individualism, and that he 
teaches in aphorisms. Now as these are matters that 
everyone is familiar with who has read a text-book 
of literature, we may ask how a man could proceed 
to a study of Emerson knowing less, and if he gained 
no more what could be the nature of his study ? If 
we may judge from these “studies,” Professor Peck 
is not a student in the ordinary sense: he is one 
who picks up commonplaces about people and things, 
and expresses them in a smart and chirpy style which 
furnishes his readers a moderate degree of entertain- 
ment. But the knack of using a breezy style for 
giving distinction to the commonplace, of saying dis- 
putable things in such a cock-sure way, is one that 
may be overworked; and the reader comes to feel that 
Professor Peck does push this dependence pretty far. 


Dr. Charles F. Johnson’s “Shake- 


Shakeepearian speare and his Critics” (Houghton) 
eritictem. is a most useful book — a veritable 


literary Baedeker. It attempts to outline the entire 
field of Shakespearean criticism, both textual and 
literary, — British, American, and foreign. No 
previous work has tried to cover this wide field. 
The judgments of Professor Johnson upon the vari- 
ous critics are well considered. His own incidental 
comments upon the many questions that arise are 
penetrating and valuable, and are choicely expressed. 
The book is evidently the ripe fruit of many years 
of study and reflection. It seems strange, however, 
that although the work gives much space to Amer- 
icans the name of Henry N. Hudson is not men- 
tioned. In accuracy, and in some of the details of 
book-making, the work is faulty. Many titles are 
incorrect or inadequate; ¢.g., “the Stationer’s Book,” 
“the New Shakespearean Society.” That an emenda- 
tion of Rowe (p. 88) and a reading of a First Quarto 
(p- 90) should be attributed to Pope, is perhaps 
pardonable. Graver mistakes are: the statement 
that “ Lear is carried from Leicester to Dover”; the 
omission of “ Love’s Labour’s Won” from Meres’s 
list of Shakespeare’s plays (1598); and the giving 
of the name William Kyd to the supposed author of 
the lost play of “ Hamlet.” On page 52 a quotation 
from Kipling is dreadfully mangled. A chief defect 
in the book is that the paragraphs cited from the 
critics and the many passages quoted from Shake- 
speare himself are not located. The latter are often 
cited because containing typical emendations. Since 
the information given by Professor Johnson in these 
cases is necessarily scanty, and is not always entirely 
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accurate, the failure to give exact references is unfor- 
tunate. In spite of its defects, the book is cordially 
commended as a helpful guide to the more important 
literature concerning Shakespeare. 


: To deliver the Lane Lectures for 
> omen pays 1908, Harvard University was for- 
Greek historians. tynate enough to secure Dr. J. B. 
Bury, Regius Professor of History in the University 
of Cambridge. The lecturer chose as his general 
theme “ The Ancient Greek Historians”; and the 
addresses are now published in an interesting vol- 
ume (Macmillan). Long ago Professor Bury estab- 
lished a reputation for penetrating criticism and 
genuine historical acumen, as well as for felicity of 
presentation ; and all these qualities are manifest in 
the present work. His pen passes illuminatingly 
from “The Rise of Greek History” to the later 
historians and “The Influence of Greek on Roman 
Historiography.” The least satisfactory pages are 
those dealing with Roman writers; and the lectures 
as printed would have been little poorer if these had 
been omitted. The most interesting chapters are 
probably the two on Thucydides, where Professor 
Bury is at his best. The index is adequate, and the 
bibliography nearly so, although the latter might have 
been enlarged without including negligible studies. 
The volume is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Gar- 
diner M. Lane, “ who founded the lectureship some 
years ago in the interests of humanistic study.” 
Those of us who have followed Professor Bury’s 
writings, and have also happened to hear him speak, 
must envy his auditors at Harvard as we turn these 
pages. The next best thing for those who are inter- 
ested in the subject will be to read the book. 


Mr. Thomas Cooper De Leon, prolific 
oe War tim? author and playwright, well known 

for his “Confederate Memories,” his 
“Four Years in Rebel Capitals,” and his “ Life of 
General Joseph Wheeler,” has produced another 
book of Southern souvenirs and character sketches 
entitled “Belles, Beaux, and Brains of the 60’s” 
(Dillingham). Born in South Carolina, four years 
in the Confederate service, and now a resident of 
Mobile, the author is a thorough Southerner, “dyed 
in the wool,” and his chatty and attractive volume 
proves it unequivocally. In his very first chapter, 
in a characteristic protest against Mrs. Stowe’s un- 
preposessing picture of the slaveholder, it is pointed 
out that the brutality toward the negro detailed in 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is all committed by a Yankee 
overseer. Life and scciety in Richmond, Washington, 
and elsewhere in the lower latitudes of our broad 
land, are recalled with many illustrative anecdotes 
and references to historic events and famous char- 
acters. The portraits scattered through the volume 
are almost beyond counting, and help to vitalize 
these pages from a vanished past. The book will 
interest especially those older readers of Southern 
antecedents who are fond of recalling good old times 
“before the war.” 





Roses eis “ Haremlik ” (Houghton) is the work 
the life of a of Demetra Vaka, now Mrs. Kenneth 
Turkishlady. Brown, a native of Constantinople 
and for a long time a resident in Turkey. We are 
told that the book is not fiction, although the Fore- 
word troubles the reader somewhat by confessing 
that “there has been some rearranging of facts.” 
Mrs. Brown visited Constantinople again after six 
years in this country, and found her girl friends pro- 
vided — for the most part comfortably and happily 
provided — with a fraction of a husband apiece. 
She claims to furnish an impartial account of the 
working of a system which, like other systems, is 
compounded of good and evil; but her own conclu- 
sion, both as to the merits of what she saw and the 
manner in which nations and individuals should be 
allowed to find their way to the light, is evidently 
expressed in her word to the Turkish “suffragettes ” : 
“Since you do not like your system, — although it 
seems to me admirable on the whole, — it is only 
right that you should be allowed to live your lives 
as you want to. Only, you must go about it in a 
sensible way, and take into consideration the others 
who are involved in it.” Whatever may be the 
book’s value as documentary evidence for the sociol- 
ogist, — and it is probably not impersonal enough or 
general enough to give it a great deal of value in 
that direction, — it is stirringly written, and two or 
three little incidents of childhood companionships, in 
particular, are told almost as prettily as anything of 
the kind in literature. 


baa te From the industrious pen of the Rev. 

6 coorguman _ P. H. Ditehfield there has appeared 
oe ee good-sized volume of clerical anec- 
dotes and legend and history, under the attractive 
title, “ The Old-time Parson” (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
The same author issued not long ago a well-received 
work on “The Parish Clerk,” and now deems it 
“only fair that the occupant of the higher tier of the 
‘three-decker’ should share his honour.” A friend 
of the writer placed at his disposal “a manuscript 
collection of clerical stories” which he had been get- 
ting together for many years. Consequently there 
is no lack of illustrative anecdote in the book ; and as 
clerical wit is proverbially of good quality, the volume 
yields abundant entertainment. The Saxon parson 
and the medieval parson have each a chapter, neces- 
sarily somewhat short, to themselves. Chaucer’s 
“poor parson of a town” is of course presented in 
the poet’s own descriptive verse, and “ Piers Plow- 
man” is made to furnish a pertinent passage. But 
the chapter on “The Parson in Literature” might 
easily have been extended to include more of the 
familiar pulpit-founders of fiction. Charlotte Bronté, 
for example, has pictured the country curate with 
a pitiless fidelity that should not be passed over. 
Among the witty parsons, Dr. South and Bishop Wil- 
berforce figure conspicuously, and Robert Stephen 
Hawker fails not to appear among the eccentric 
parsons. Numerous portraits and other illustrations 
contribute their share of interest to the volume. 
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From the facts of paleontology comes 
the evidence which in the last analysis 
most definitely and cogently attests 
that in the history of the living things which people 
the earth there has been an organic evolution or 
transformation. A book which marshals the data 
of paleontology and shows their bearing on the prob- 
lems of evolution is particularly timely in the year 
when all over the world men are doing honor to 
the memory of Darwin. Such a book is M. Charles 
Depéret’s “ Transformation of the Animal World,” 
the latest addition to the “International Scientific 
Series” (Appleton). In these days when the dominant 
trend in the investigation of evolution problems is to 
apply the experimental method, it is refreshing to be 
brought back once in a while to the literally as well 
as metaphorically solid evolutionary record afforded 
by the fossils. Broadly speaking, the aim of the 
present book may be said to be to show, on the 
basis of the paleontological data now in hand, 
the phyletic history of the larger groups of animals 
existing to-day. Doing this furnishes the occasion 
for discussing the probable methods through which 
the observed transformation of animals may be held 
to have occurred, and also for outlining briefly the 
history of opinion on these points. Occasionally the 
translator (F. Legge) slips up on a technical detail, 
but in general the style is accurate and pleasing. 


Transformations 
in the world of 
animal life. 


It was high time that someone wrote 
an out-door book for Midsummer, 
and the only defect in Mr. Winthrop 
Packard’s “ Wild Pastures” (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
is that the title does not indicate the scope and 
character of the work. Somewhere in his Eastern 
Massachusetts pasture Mr. Packard has discovered 
a spring of words that express, as nearly as it would 
seem that words can express, the magic of the 
“ Arabian days” of June, July, and August. Here 
where the “gosmos of the wild has wiped out that 
curious chaos which we call civilization” he waylays 
the dawn of June mornings and “stalks” the wild 
grape whose fragrance makes him “dream of pipes 
of Pan playing in the morning of the world, while 
all the wonder creatures of the old Greek myths 
dance in rhythm and sing in soft undertones, and 
the riot of young life bubbles within them.” Beside 
the pasture brook in the hot summer days he gets 
glimpses of the life of the rock-bass and horn-pout, 
and in the moonlight nights he watches the witch 
faces on the hazel-bushes “detach themselves from 
the limbs, put on their red caps and sail off across 
the great yellow disk ” of the full moon. He watches 
the bluebirds and tanagers with as much interest in 
their moulting as he has taken in their nesting, and 
is acquainted with the personnel and separate instru- 
ments of the frog-pond orchestra. Through the long 
summer drought he sees how there is “in all the 
pasture people a certain puritanical sternness of de- 
meanor, a set holding-fast to the narrowing good of 
life, a tightening of the muscles that are weary with 
a long strain but may not for the good of the soul 


An out-door 
for Midsummer. 





loose their firm grip,” until the first Fall rain releases 
them from their suffering. The book is satisfactory 
for not attempting too much, and accomplishing 
what it attempts delicately and well. A few draw- 
ings by Mr. Copeland help the reader to visualize 
the text. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


«“ A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the Temple 
Shakespeare ” (Macmillan) supplements that admirable 
edition in a very useful way, besides being independently 
valuable as an aid to the Shakespearian student. It gives 
us a great deal of matter compressed within the limits of 
a volume that is in the strictest sense pocketable. 

“The Statesman’s Year Book” for 1909, edited by 
Messrs. J. Seott Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. This is the forty-sixth 
annual issue of this invaluable book of reference. A 
few economies of space have been effected, and there 
are matters of special interest concerning the Belgian 
annexation of the Congo, the Constitution of Turkey, 
and new political conditions in Bosnia, Bulgaria, Sweden, 
Persia, and China. An important addition is found in 
the section devoted to the Hague Tribunal. 

«“ Some Hidden Sources of Fiction,” by Mr. Benjamin 
Matthias Nead, is a small volume printed for private 
cireulation by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co. It 
turns out to be, after a few introductory paragraphs, a 
tracing of the indebtedness of Sir Gilbert Parker, in 
his “ Seats of the Mighty,” to the “ Memoirs of Major 
Robert Stabo, of the Virginia Regiment,” published in 
Pittsburg in 1854. A clear case of borrowing is made 
out, and it would seem that the novelist might appro- 
priately have acknowledged the source of so many of 
the incidents of his book. 

Volume II. of “Islandica,” edited by Mr. George 
William Harris, and published by the Cornell University 
Library, consists of a bibliography of “The Northmen 
in America,” prepared, mainly upon the basis of the 
Fiske collection of Icelandic literature, by Mr. Halldor 
Hermannsson. Many of the titles are annotated, and 
the work is a valuable guide to the literature of the sub- 
ject. Much fantastic rubbish is found in this catalogue, 
which admits vain speculations about Norumbega and 
the old English mill at Newport to the company of 
serious scientific discussions; but it is all very properly 
grist for the bibliographer, even if it illustrates nothing 
more than “a prodigious play of the imagination, un- 
restrained by any knowledge of the subject.” 








NOTES. 


Dr. William Edgar Geil, who has just returned from 
his latest journey of exploration, is said to be the first 
man to have traversed the whole length (over 1700 
miles) of China’s stupendous fortifications. The com- 
plete journey is described in his forthcoming book, 
«The Great Wall of China,” announced by the Sturgis 
& Walton Co. 

F. Marion Crawford’s last novel “ The New Gover- 
ness,” is described as a story of English country life, 
and the heroine is a charming girl who masquerades as 
an ugly, deformed, and shy school-room dragon. It is 
stated that Mr. Crawford left also the MS. of another 
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novel, as well as that of a “ History of the Papacy in 
the Nineteenth Century.” The first volume of a three- 
volume “ History of Rome in the Middle Ages,” in which 
he had collaborated with Professor Tomassetti, is now 
in type. 

Simultaneous with the news of the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant Ernest H. Shackleton in London came the 
announcement that his book, giving a full account of 
his eventful Antarctic expedition of 1907-9, would be 
published in November by J. B. Lippincott Company. It 
will be issued in two crown quarto volumes, and illus- 
strated with color plates and reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 

As a forthcoming instalment in their “Shakespeare 
Library,” Messrs. Duffield & Co. will publish early in 
the Fall “The Shakespeare Allusion Book,” in two 
octavo volumes. The work will contain all known 
references, or allusions, to Shakespeare and his plays 
before the close of the seventeenth century. For the 
first time these “allusions,” originally collected by Dr. 
Ingleby, Miss L. Toulmin Smith, and Dr. Furnivall, will 
be arranged in chronological order and supplemented 
with explanatory notes. 

Professor Frederick Starr, the anthropologist and 
lecturer at the University of Chicago, much of whose 
time is spent in travel and researches in foreign lands, 
will leave early in September for another extended trip 
to Japan, where, with the aid of native assistants, he 
will undertake on a large scale the task of investigating 
and collecting the valuable anthropological, ethnograph- 
ical, and archeological material contained in Japanese 
books — a mass of important matter almust unknown 
and inaccessible to the outside world. An expert pho- 
tographer will be a member of the party, with whose 
aid Professor Starr expects to enlarge our knowledge 
of present-day Japan by making some complete photo- 
graphic records of its scenery, life, arts and industries, 
architecture, etc. 

One of the most important and interesting of the 
autumn books will be the “ Autobiography of Henry M. 
Stanley,” edited by Lady Stanley, for which Houghton 
Mifflin Co. have secured the American edition. A part 
of Stanley’s notable and adventurous career is told in 
his famous book, “ Through Darkest Africa”; but here 
for the first time in his own words we have the com- 
plete story of his life,—his youth in America, his service 
and experiences in the Civil War, his return to England, 
his early dreams and ambitions, with the narrative of 
their complete fulfillment. We also have for the first 
time told in his Autobiography and the supplementary 
narrative, which is made up from his letters, the inner 
history of many important events and episodes which 
have not hitherto been made public. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
August, 1909. 


Ad Astra. Clifford Howard. Lippincott. 

Alaska, Ten Years of Progress in. W.E.Clark. World’s Work. 

Astronomy, Future of. Edward C. Pickering. Popular Science. 

Autocrat, The, and his Fellow-Boarders. 8.M.Crothers. Atlantic. 

Bacon, Delia, and After. John Walcott. Putnam. 

Bacteria, Indispensible. William Hanna Thomson. EKverybody’s. 

Barn Doors. Walter Prichard Eaton. Scribner. 

Big Apples, The Land of. H.G. Durand. World’s Work. 

Biologist’sStandpoint, Lifefrom the. W. E. Ritter. Pop. Science. 

Bird Life, Great Tidal Waves of. D. Lange. Atlantic. 

Black Forest, A Pathway in the. F. van Buren, Jr. Scribner. 
The Vanished. Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Bookman. 

Building Construction, New Tests. G. E. Mitchell. Rev. of Revs. 

California, Re-Discovery of. E. French. World’s Work. 








Calvin, John: Lawyer. Henry C. Minton. North American. 
Caravans, Our Coastwise. W.J. Aylward. Harper. 
China, Along the Great Wall of. W.E. Geil. Harper. 
Chinese Children at Play. Isaac T. Headland. Everybody’s. 
Classical Education in America. Homer Edmiston. Atlantic. 
Cleveland, Grover. Richard Watson Gilder. Century. 
Connaught, The Duke of. W.S. Bridgman. Munsey. 
Consumption, The War upon. Irving Fisher. Century. 
Cornwall, West, as a Sketching Ground. N. Garstin. Int. Studio. 
Corporation Tax, The New. C.A.Conant. North American. 
Correspondent, The Customary. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Crop, Cornering a. I. F. Marcosson. Munsey. 
Dance, Poetry of the. Brander Matthews. Munsey. 
De Martens, A Reminiscence of. Harry T. Peck Bookman. 
Diamonds, Some Famous. Franklin Clarkin. EHverybody’s. 
Dickens, Charles, in Genoa. Deshler Welch. Harper. 
Divorce. William Croswell Doane. Century. 
Domestic Science in Schools. Helen Gray. North American. 
“ Druid Stones” of Brittany. J.S. Kingsley. Popular Science. 
Emmanuel Movement, The. F. B. Hodgins, Putnam. 
Evolution, The Revelation of. Percival Lowell. Ailantic. 
Feminine, The Fantastic. Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. American. 
Fields, The Face of. Dallas Lore Sharp. Atlantic. 
Forests, Handmade. John L. Mathews. Hverybody’s. 
France, The Yearin. Stoddard Dewey. Atlantic, 
Fraternities, High School. William Hard. Everybody's. 
Friends, The Gentle Art of Making. T.S.Masson. Lippincott. 
Gambetta and Leonie Leon. Lyndon Orr. Munsey. 
German Hegemony of Europe. A. R. Colquhoun. No. American. 
German Navy, The, and England. North American. 
Germany’s Finances, Condition of. F.A.Ogg. Rev. of Revs. 
Gettysburg, A Southerner at. J. M. Dickinson. Century. 
Gibbs, Josiah Willard. Fielding H. Garrison. Popular Science. 
Glasgow, Ellen. Frederick Taber Cooper. Bookman. 
Glasgow, Ellen, The Personal. Isaac F. Marcosson. Bookman. 
Golden Rock, Fall of the. Benjamin Sharp. Atlantic. 
Halley’s Comet, Approach of. R. B. Larkin. North American. 
Handwriting, Variational Factor in. J.E. Downey. Pop. Science. 
Harland, Henry, in London. Mabel Kitcat. Bookman. 
Health Conscience, Our New. E. Bjérkman. World’s Work. 
Hewlett, Maurice, Arrival of. G. W. Harris. Rev. of Reviews. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. W.G. Ballantine. North American. 
India in Transition. Saint Nihal Singh. Review of Reviews. 
Japanese Color-Prints, Vogue of. Bannister Merwin. Munsey. 
Knox: “ Able Citizen.’ Edward G. Lowry. Putnam. 
Lloyd-George and the British Budget. W.T.Stead. Rev. of Revs. 
“Loco,” Checking the Ravages of. C.D. Marsh. Rev. of Revs. 
MacTaggart, William, R.S.A. Alexander Eddington. Int. Studio. 
Mathematics, Future of. G. A. Miller. Popular Science. 
Meredith, George. Annie Kimball Tuell. Atlantic. 
Merriwold Dramatists, The. Bailey Millard. Bookman. 
Monkeys, Imitation in. M.E. Haggerty. Century. 
Nervous System, Origin of. G. H. Parker. Popular Science. 
Newcomb, Simon: Astronomer. A. E. Bostwick. Rev. of Revs. 
New York, The Lighting of. A.D. Howden Smith. Putnam. 
Nominations, Initiativeand Primary. H.M.Campbell. No. Amer. 
Onas, Unknown Land of the. Charles W. Furlong. Harper. 
Optimist, The Creed of an. Edward 8. Martin. Harper. 
Oregon Deadlock, The. E. W. Wright. World’s Work. 
Peace, Heroes and Servitorsof. C.C. Buel. Century. 
Plantation Garden, An Old. Hamilton Witherspoon. Century. 
Pullman Car, Politics ofa. Henry 8. Pritchett. Atlantic. 
Railroads, Battle of the. C. M. Keys. World’s Work. 
Record-Breaking. Minna Thomas Antrim. Lippincott. 
Reisinger, Hugo, Collection of. Christian Brinton. Int. Studio. 
Rouen, Notre Dame of. Elizabeth R. Penneli. Century. 
Saint-Gaudens the Master. Homer Saint-Gaudens. Century. 
Schools—The Mainspring of Democracy. W.A.White. American. 
“Secession,” Wasit Taught at West Point? E.S. Dudley. Century. 
Shakespeare and Famous Contemporaries. W.J. Rice. Munsey. 
Show, The Moving-Picture. W.A. Johnston. Munsey. 
Sidetractability —II. George Lincoln Walton. Lippincott. 

. The Church and. Percy 8.Grant. North American. 
South American Dictators. Passing of. J.R.Spears. Munsey. 
Stanford, Jane Lathrop. David Starr Jordan. Popular Science. 
Story Telling, Old and New. Mary Denson Pretlow. Bookman. 
Student Activities. Theodore Stanton. North American. 
Sultan, The New, and the Young Turks. T.Schwarz. Munsey. 
Teachers, Stories of Real. W.H. Maxwell. World’s Work. 
Tennyson. H.W. Boynton. Putnam. 
Tennyson, The Human Side of. H.T. Peck. Bookman. 
Thomas, Augustus. Van Wyck Brooks. World’s Work. 
Uncompahgre Valley, Watering the. A.Chapman. Rev. of Revs. 
Virginia Mountain Village, A. E.S. Nadal. Scribner. 
Welles, Gideon, Diary of — VII. Atlantic. 
Wilderness, Battle of the—III. Morris Schaff. Atlantic. 
Woman Suffrage, Impediments to. Mrs.G.E. Jones. No. Amer. 
Women,— Are They Human? Ellis O. Jones. Lippincott. 
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List OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following List, containing 44 titles, includes books 
received by Tur D1 since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Friedrich List, and Selections from his Writings. 
By Margaret E. Hirst; with introduction by F. W. Hirst. 
8vo, pp. 331. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 


HISTORY. 

The Governors’ Letter-Books, 1818-34. Edited by Evarts 
Bontell Greene and Clarence Walworth Alvord. With por- 
traits, large 8vo, pp. 317. Springfield : Illinois State 
Library. 

Columbia University Studies. New vols.: The Conflict 
over Judicial Powers in the United States to 1870, by Charles 
Grove Haines, Ph.D.; Social Reform and the Reformation, 
by Jacob Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D.; Transportation and In- 
dustrial Development in the Middle West, by William F. 
Gephart, Ph.D.; Responsibility for Crime, by Philip Par- 
sons, Ph.D,; A Study of the Population of Manhattanville, 
by Howard Brown Woolston, Ph.D.; An Introduction to 
the Sources relating to the Germanic Invasions, by Carlton 
Huntley Hayes, Ph.D. Each large 8vo, uncut. 

Green & Co. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Literary History of Rome, from the Origins to the Close 
of the Golden Age. By J. Wight Duff, M.A. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 697. “ Library 
of Literary History.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. net. 

The Great English Letter-Writers. Edited by William J. 
Dewson and Coningsby W. Dawson. In 2 vols., 12mo. 
* Reader’s Library.” Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Books by John Jay Chapman. Comprising: Emerson, and 
Other Essays; Practical Agitation; Causes and Conse- 
quences. New and revised editions; 12mo, gilt tops. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


The Pil By Yone Noguchi. In 2 vols., with 
frontispiece in color, 12mo. Yamakura, Japan: The Valley 
Press. 


Song for the Tercentenary of Lake Champlain. By Clinton 
Scollard. 12mo, uncut, pp. 32. Clinton, N.Y.: G. W. 
Browning. Paper. 

Ave atque Vale, and Sonnets. By Thomas 8. Jones, Jr. 
Each 16mo,uncut. Clinton, N.Y.: G. W. Browning. Paper. 


FICTION. 

A Certain Rich Man. By William Allen White. 12mo, 
pp. 434. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Infamous John Friend. By Mrs. R.S.Garnett. 12mo, 
pp. 346. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Jason: A Romance. By Justus Miles Forman. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 357. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Goose Girl. By Harold MacGrath. Illus., 12mo, pp. 383. 
Bobbs-Merrill Go. $1.50. 

A Quarter to Four; or, The Secret of Fortune Island. By 

Iilus., 12mo, pp. 317. G. W. 


There She Blows! A Whaling Yarn. By James Cooper 
Wheeler. Illus., 12mo, pp. 287. E.P. Dutton &Co. $1.20 net. 

Redoloud of the Lakes. By Frederick R. Burton. I[lus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 374. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

When I am Rich. By Roy Mason. Illus., 12mo, pp. 343. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Education of the Will: A Popular Study. By T. Sharper 
Knowlson. 1i2mo, gilt top, pp. 210. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$1.50 net. 
The Moral Economy. By Ralph Barton Perry. 12mo, gilt 


top, pp. 267. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Enock, F.R.G.S. [llus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 360. 
“ South Series.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 








Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, with Excursions to Ice- 
land and Spitzbergen: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. New edition, revised and augmented; with 
ry and plans, 16mo, pp. 500. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

40 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Road to Oz. By L. Frank Baum. Illus., 4to, pp. 261. 
Reilly & Britton Co. $1.25. 

Kidbook Series. Comprising: Daddy Dime’s Bank Book; 
Timothy Trim’s Clock Book; The Windmill, by Longfellow ; 
The House that Jack Built. Each illus. in color. Detroit: 
Curtis Advertising Co. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Light and Sound: A Text-Book for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. By Wm. 8. Franklin and Barry MacNutt. Illus., 
large 8vo, pp. 344. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

A Text-Book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Tit- 
chener. Part I., illus.,12mo, pp. 311. Macmillan Co. $1.30 net. 

The Forms of Discourse. With an Introductory Chapter on 
Style. By William B.Cairns, Ph.D. Revised edition; 12mo, 
pp. 358. Ginn & Co. $1.15 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tubercolosis: A Preventable and Curable Disease. By 8. 
Adolphus Knopf, M.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 394. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $2. net. 

The English Vegetable Garden. Written by experts. 
Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 361. “Country Life Library.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $38. net. 

Christianity ; Its Nature and Its Truth. By Arthur 8. Peake, 
D.D. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 300. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 

Die Tragischen Komidianten. Von George Meredith ; 
libersetzt von I. L. Benecke. 8vo, uncut, pp. 280. London: 
Siegle, Hill & Co. Paper. 

True Detective Stories. By A. L. Drummond, former chief 
of the U.S. Secret Service. Illus., 12mo, pp. 327. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Tuberculosis among Certain Indian Tribes of theUnited 
States. By Ales Hrdlicka. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 96. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution. 

How to Identify the Stars. By Willis I. Milham, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 60. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Dynamic Geographer. By Frank 
Buffington Vrooman, F.R.G.S. 8vo, uncut, pp. 105. Oxford 
University Press. Paper, 70 cts. net. 








“‘ The extremely satisfactory general index to 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS 


puts the reader at once into full possession, for purposes of 
reference and comparison, of all the treasures of historical 
information contained in the thirty-seven different works in- 
cluded.” — The Living Age. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOK ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can gei 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmuinenam, Exe. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Grices, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
At all bookstores. 50 cts net; postpaid, 55 cts. 

B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 











BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 











FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














SCARCE AND FINE BOOK CATALOGUE 
Issued monthly and mailed free on request. ALWAYS INTEREST- 
ine. Prices Lowgst. Send for one. JOSEPH McDONOUGH CO. 
(Established 1870.) Street, Atzany, N. Y. 





Rare and Out-of-Print Book Catalogue 
JUST ISSUED, MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 
WRITE US FOR ANY UNUSUAL OR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 


THE LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP, 120 EAST 69th STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. Stetioncrs: and Printers 


661-863 SIXTH AVE., Cor. 48th St., NEW YORK 











axp ormn | ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 Titles. 
cee cHoisis. oon Titles. Paper 25 ca p> 4 
BOOKS volume. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE FACT that we carry the largest and most varied 

book stock in the country, supplemented by our excel- 
lent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, 
including out-of-print and foreign publications, demon- 
strates the wisdom of your placing your orders with us if 
you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our 
“Monthly Bulletin of New Books,” and our“ Standard 
Library Catalogue of 2500 Approved Books” with 
supplement. 

Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THB BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 





“THE DOUBLE FORTUNE” 


By BERTHA LADD HOSKINS 
A splendid and a tale of travel and adventure, of 


and picturesque. 
nish. Send for it at once. 
THE NEALE PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 





To Readers of Advanced Thought We Recommend 


THE LEGACY ° 40% iis oun 


Part |. By THEOCRATUS. Price, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 


The Southern Star (Atlanta, Ga.) says: ‘‘ The object of this book is to 
set the reader to , and to set him to the author has 


THE CORONA PUBLISHING CO., 65 W. Broadway, New York 


IDYLLS OF GREECE ‘st'co!°s, ‘ait s1-00. 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















BOOKS 
PRESIDENT ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT LIBRARY 


OFFERED IN GOOD READABLE TYPE EDITIONS AT A 
MODERATE COST, CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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AN INDEX TO ment for many years that has been 


Sources of Information on All exceptionally successful in handling 
Subjects of General Interest book orders from 


Compiled by HENRY JACOBS Cece Be 


Designed to make accessible all the ah d Universities 


material on any particular subject 











of investigation or study. We have on our shelves the most 
Indispensible to writers, teachers, complete and most comprehensive 
students, librarians, business, and assortment of books to be found in 
professional men. any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 

Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid ments of our orders with the 


utmost despatch. 





Address the author, 


HENRY JACOBS A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 








590 PROSPECT AVENUE, NEW YORK 















































AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


Right Reading SOME of the most notable things which aiiasiall 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise 





























Ten Famous Authors 
of the 19th Century. 























BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AT 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 

















Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
80 cts. net. 

Half calf or balf morocco, 

$2.00 net. 
























of books and b: £ advi to what books ta read 
Words of Good Counsel are here sme tr? gy, Ste ne ine siaibhen golden in 
= the See eer ee it.—New York Times Saturday Review. 
of Boo ect m 


AX* one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers; 
but the whole ten must inelude very nearly everything 
that can judiciously be said in regard to the use of 
books.— Hartford Courant. 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his 
selections, which are uniformly helpful. 

—Boston Transcript. 

= is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so 

much that is practical and profitable for every reader 

in these pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong 

in us as the religious impulse is in some people we would 
scatter this little volume broadcast as a tract. 

— New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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